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Courtt Otscnption ^ • " » 

This courto was designed tp give the studenjt an understanding of the fundamentals of management. It consists 0/ s'x lessons containing objectKes. 
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tional exercises. 
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plan, steps in planning, characteristics of a good plan, organization for planning, results of.poor planning, benefits of good 
planning^ and a summary. 

The Function of Organizing contains eleven sections including an introduction, considerations prior to organizing, steps in 
organizing, characteristics of a good organization, development of types of organization, line (scalar) organization, line-staff 
organization, functional (directorate) organization, organizing a staff element, and a conclusion. Appendices cover preparing an or- 
ganizational chart, an organization chart, types of organization, a checklist of organization effectiveness, and optional exercises 

The Fmldtion of Directing contains fourteen sections cov/sring an introduction, the meaning of directing, the basis for directing, 
the extent of direction necessary, communicating the direction, oral communications, written communications, communication 
without words, three-way communication, barriers to good communication, gateways to communication, motivation, directives, 
and a summary. 
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for, methods of, and obstacles to coordination, when is coordination complete, the function of controlling: developing stan- 
dards; collecting data, corrective action; the work simplification program, basic steps in methods improvement; a work distri- 
bution chart; analysis of the chart; a flow process chart, layout studies, office layout; application of office layout principles; 
motion economy work measurement; where to use work measurement; work measurement techniques; developing work 
measurement standards; and a summary, conclusions, and references. Several examples are appended. 

Each lesson contains objectives, readings, review exercises and answers,.and optional exercises and answers for student self-study and evaluation. This 
would be useful for administrators, or students who anticipate moving into management positions. 
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I. WHAT IS MA.NAGEMENT? There 
is some degree of maiixigementan al- 
most every situation which involves the 
actions of -two or more people, whether 
it is in the home, factory, school, 
church, club, shop, bank, Army, or 
Gov^ernment. It may be the familiar 
and direct relationship of a father to 
his family, or the highly complex net- 
work of relationships in a large cor-^ 
poration or Army organization. Basic- 
ally, however, the same management 
procedures apply: plans and decisions 
are made, actions take place, controls 
are established, and results are 
achieved. The process may be'auto- 
matic or semiautomatic in a family or 
other small grouping, but it must be a 
considered, v;eIl-organized procedure 
in a business or Government activity. . 

Not all people view management in 
the same way. Some see it as a com- 
bination of personal and administrative 
skills. Others consider it a technique 
of leadership. Still others say it is a 
means of co<n'dination and cooperation. 
Some call it an art,^ others a science. 
Actually, it is all of these, but they are 
onlv part of the picture. Management 
is a distinct entity. Although intangi- 
ble, it has basic and interrelated func- 
tions and activities. Management can 
be studied, knowledge about it can be 
obtained, and skill m its application 
" ' can be acquired. 

Management must be considered 
from the dual viewpoint of the manager 
and of the people in the organization he 
directs. The manager sees it as know- 
ing what things must be done and getting 
other people to do them. The people 
who do the work regard management as 
a nebulous ' they" who pay salaries and 
control working hours. "They" make 
' the people who work for them either 
miserable or reasonably satisfied with 
their jobs. "They" create a pleasant 



or a disagreeable organizational atmos- 
phere. * They'* carry ihe big stick whose 
use may or may not be prefaced by soft 
words. 

This dual approach to management 
helps to clarify the personal ways in 
which the manager influences the actions 
of others. Since his success depends on 
how well the individuals in hi^ organiza- 
tion do their jobs, he cannot afford to. 
overlook the fact that he must look at 
management from their viewpoint as 
well as his own. Inherent, then, in any 
discussion of management is the human- 
relations element. An organization con- 
sist? of pe ople , people who must be rec- 
ognized arid treated as .individuals. A 
student of management must first of all 
.recognize the underlying principle that 
the individual worker is the indispensable 
man without whom management could 
not exist. 

It is management's responsibility to 
bring men, money, and materials into 
functional alinement. The wotk, the 
worker, and the work place must form 
a harmonious whole that in turn must 
be in harmony with the overall organi- 
zation. Management must make sure 
that organizational segments dovetail 
and that there are no protruding, obtru- 
sive, or nonessential elements. Man- 
agement is organizing; it is planning 
for the organization; it is directing and 
coordinating the work that goes on in * 
the organization and establishing and 
maintaining controls over the work, the 
worker, the materials and equipment, 
and the place and environment in Which> 
the work is performed; it^is establishing 
definite goals and reaching them. 

2. LEADERSHIP. A good manager is 
a good leader. He has the personality, 
vision, knowledge, courage, judgment, 
mental flexibility, and integrity ot char- 
acter that make others want to carrr ' 
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out his orders. Because he has others 
subordinate to him and subject to his 
command, he must give direction and 
purpose to their efforts. Leadership 
is work . All work perfottoed by lead- 
ers, however, is not management work. 
Although it is essential for a good man- 
ager to be a good leader, many out- 
standing leaders are, in fact, very poor 
managers. 

Broadly speaking,, there are two 
types of leadership: personal leader- 
ship and management leadership- -and 
there is a definite distinction between 
the two. In personal leadership, au- 
thority is highly centralized, and the 
leader personally makes all, or most, 
of the decisions for the entire organi- 
zation. Regardless of the size of the 
enterprise, subordinate supervisors or 
' jaders have little authority to make 
decisions about their work. The lead- 
er (manager) checks on how things are 
going by personally inspecting and au- 
diting work in progress as well as 
completed work. The most significant 
characteristic of this type of manage- 
ment is that the manager does a great 
deal of work that his subordinates 
could do, or be trained to do, as well 
or better. 

If the manager is an outs*anding in- 
dividual, personal leadership may be 
very successful. However, it dis- 
courages independent thinking, limits 
the growth of subordinates, and re- 
stricts the size and diversity of the or- 
ganization to the personal abilities of 
the manager. Moreover, if he is in- 
capacitated, transferred, or for other 
reasons leaves the organization, there 
is often a serious breakdown in opera- 
tions. 

The significant difference bet we -an 
personal leadership and management 
leadership is that in management lead- 
ership the manager limits himself, as 



much as possible, to performing work 
that only he (because of his position) 
can do effectively. As manager, the 
leader still makes use of his personal 
attributes and abilities, but he uses 
them in work different from that of his 
subordinates. By so limiting himself, 
he can extend his efforts throughout a 
very large organization. 

Management leadership is (essential 
in the Army. Under a policy of decen- 
tralization, responsibility and authority 
are delegated to the lowest organizational 
level possible. Yet, there are still 
some managers and supervisors in the 
Army who operate under their own sys- 
tem of personal leadership. Many of 
them appear to be quite successful, but 
the> are of limited value to the Army 
in that they fail to develop subordinates 
to their full potential. They have left 
the "man** out of management. The 
Army's most critical resource is man- 
power, and the most difficult and de- 
manding part of an Army manager's job 
is manpower management. Man is the 
only resource with an unlimited poten- 
tial, simply because he can devise im- 
provements. Skillful, management lead- 
ership must be exercised to gain the 
maximum benefit from tfie aptitudes and 
potentialities of men. 

3. EXPLANATION OF TERMS, Most of 
the words used in a discussion of man- 
agement are familiar to all of us and are 
heard in everyday conversation. How- 
ever, since even common words may 
mean different things to different people, 
and their meanings are frequently deter- 
mined by the context in which they are 
used, it is important that we have a mu- 
tual understanding of some of the terms 
usedn jst often in management* 

a. Accountability or responsibility: 
the obligation of a subordinate to a su- 
perior for assigned work. For instance, 
if your commanding officer has appointed 
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you to take charge of the annual United 
Fund drives it is your lob io sec that 
the drivp is properly conducted. If you 
have assistants, they, in turn, are ac- 
countable to you. 

b. Assumption : a supposition or 
premise based on a stated fact or a 
known condition or situation. In plan- 
ning, it is almost invariably necessary 
to make assumptions. If the Fund drive 
is set to start on October 5th, it is a 
safe assumption that personnel will 
have been paid a few days previously. 

c. .Authority : the right of decision 
or command. V/hen you were told to 
take charge of the Fund drive, you v;ere 
given the authority to decide how it 
should be conducted and to give direc- 
tions to your assistants. 

d. Conirolhng : exercising authority 
to insure compliance with plans, poli- 
cies, and procedures. This involves 
checking, analyzing, and correcting. 

If one of your Fund d rive assistants 
fails lo make required reports, a quick 
check may tell you that he has forgotten 
the due date or that he has not yet 
started on the work you assigned him. 
Or perhaps you will find that he is on 
emergency leave and you will need a 
replacement for him. In any case, the 
control device of checking operations 
will enable you to keep things going ac- 
cording to schedule. 

e. Coordinating : the process of in- 
tegrating all efforts and aetaihs neces- 
sary to accomplish a given objective. 
In the matter of the Fund drive, super- 
visors, section chiefs, and department 
heads must be convinced that their ac- 
tive support is needed. You also need 
the help of those in charge of publicity 
media, such as radio, nev/spapers, and 
other publications. You need to make 
sure that no other fund-raising cam- 
paign will be conducted at the same 



time. In short, you must cooJ'dinate 
with many other officers and activities", 
if your plans are properly carried out. 

f. Directing : issuing instructions, 
providing guidance, and stimulating in 
others a dfsire to attain the objective. ^ 
For the Fund drive, this will include 
distribution of forms to be filled out, 
posters, and promotional literature. 

g. Efficiency: the ratio of actual 
work output to total possible output. If 
lOO-percent participation in the Fund 
drive is attained, everyone has oper- 
ated at maximum efficiency. 

h. Element : one of a series of spe- 
cific work steps or actions. One of the 
elements of the Fund drive is the pub- 
licity program. 

i. Fact: a condition of undisputed 
actuality?" It is a fact that there are 
organized charities which receive con- 
tributions from the United Fund. 

j. Management : a process of estab- 
lishing and attaining objectives to carry 
out responsibilities. It is your objec- 
tive to gain maximum participation in 
the Fund drive. 

k. Manager: a person who plans and 
supervises the"" actions of others. As 
used in this instruction, m-anager is 
synonymous with commander, super- 
visor, or leader. You are the manager 
of the United Fund drive. 

I. Mission: the purpose for which 
an organization exists; the result at- 
tained when the sum of all objectives is 
reached. It is your mission to bring the 
Fund drive to a successful conclusion. 

m Objective: a clearly defined goal 
toward which the efforts of an individual 
or a group are directed. Each of yorr 
assistants must have a specific 
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objective, e. g. , one of them will ar- 
range for full publicity coverage. 

Organization : a group* of individ- 
aals working for a cummon purpose. 
You and your assistants form a com- 
mittee (organization) working to make 
the Fund drive a success. 

^* Q^^g^"izi"g- establishing proper 
relationships among men, money, and 
material to attain a given objective. 
You do this when you assign tasks tu 
each of your assistants, give them a 
place to work, and provide materials 
with which to work. 

p. Plan : a projected course of ac- 
tion. When %ou have decided when to 
conduct the drive, who will do specific 
portions of the work, where they will 
do it, and the general procedures the> 
will follow, you have formed a plan for 
action, 

q. Plan ning: determining the best 
course of action to accomplish the ob- 
jective quickly, efficiently, and eco- 
nomically. Before you complete your 
plan for the Fund drive, you will have 
considered several methods of conduct* 
ing it and v/ill have selected the one 
.vhereb> the largest number of people 
can be contacted in the shortest period 
of time, by the best qualified and few- 
est number of persons. 

r. Policy: a broad directive that 
guides the organization toward the 
achievcmem of objectives. It is the 
policy of your installation to encourage 
voluntary contributions to the United 
Fund, Within that policy, you have es- 
tai)lished for your assistants a policy 
of Soliciting contributions without using 
pressure methods. 

Principle. A fundamental stato- 
mf-rit or truth providing a guide to ac- 
liofi. Orif n>ight cull the [jrinciph* 



underlying the United Fund drive, ' the 
principle of helping others." 

4. FUNCTIONS OF MANAGEMENT. 
Management begins v/henever one person 
organizes and directs the work of one or 
more persons. It may be in a squad or 
an .Army installation, an office group, 
or a maintenance crew; it may be at a 
high or a low managerial level. Man- 
agement applies to all levels of com- 
mand. In the Army there are many 
managers in addition to the commander. 
There are the chiefs of staff, the chiefs 
of staff sections, the operating officials, 
and the supervisors, military and civil- 
ian, at all levels. Each must make sure 
that the principles of management are 
carried out within the organizational 
element he supervises. Each must 
carry out in his area of responsibility 
the functions of management, v.luch are 
categorized as planning, organizing, 
directing, coordinating, and controlling. 

These functions provide a skeleton 
lor building the entire management 
structure. Although each of them v;ill 
be discussed in detail in other memo- 
randums, we shall mention them here in 
general terms to show^ you their pur- 
poses and interrelationships. They 
progress logically, and the actions fre- 
quently overlap or are performed con- 
currently. All of them are continuous 
processes and are not marked by stop- 
and-go signals. 

a. Planning, This is the process of 
selecting the best line of action to get 
the work done in the least time and with 
the least expense. Planning consists of 
deciding what must be done, where to 
do it, when to do it, how it should be 
done, and who will do it. It includes 
gathering information, preparing it for 
use, and developing instructions for 
steps of action. 

Pl.inning is tho first stop in the 
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manaeement cycle. U may continue 
throughout the other f'lncuotis, but it 
must alv.-ays preced^^ action. Although 
planning takes place at all levels of 
supervision, at hig^hor echelons the 
manager spends more time iii plannina 
and has more assistance and advice. 
Usually, he determines obiectives and 
selects the best lines of action from 
among several presented by his staff. 
At lower levels, planning is more con- 
cerned with the details of the operation. 

At one installation, the commander 
thought that administrative work could 
be handled more efficiently by creating 
a stenographic pool to service all ele- 
ments within the headquarters. He 
called a meeting of his key staff offi- 
cers and asked each of them to study 
the matter and make recommendations 
as to whether it v,ould be practical and 
hov; it could best be put into effect. 
From their recommendations he devel- 
oped a broad, overall plan fo reestab- 
lishing the activity and issued^a direc- 
tive. Each of those affected developed 
his own plans within the framework of 
the directive, with plans becoming 
more detailed as they proceeded down 
the line. For instance, the plans of 
the personnel officer included such 
things as the writing or rewriting of 
job descriptions, eliminating present 
jobs in some sections, establishing 
new jobs, and interviev/ing and placLng 
personnel. 

b. Organizing. Organizing is the 
process of bringing together the work, 
the v/orker, and the work place in a 
manner that will get the ^vork done 
most efficiently. It establishes rela- 
tionships between activities and person- 
nel and allocates resources. It must 
be considered as a means to an end and 
not an end in itself. 

(I) Organizations are a combina- 
ti^^n of the formal and the iioformal. 



The actions to be performed are the 
primary factors in determining the for- 
mal organizational structure; they are 
the basis for allocating men and ma.- 
teriel, assigning responsibilities, de- 
vising standards and procedures, and 
establishing organizational charts. 
Flowever, it must be recognized that 
an organization is only as good as the 
people in it^an elaborate organizational 
chart can't get the work done. 

(2) Within every formal organiza- 
tion there is an informal one created by 
the interrelationships among people. 
The astute manager can use this infor- 
mal organization to strengthen his oper- 
ations, maintain high morale, and create 
a harmonious working atmosphere. 

The people who make up or- 
ganizations beliave as members of 
groups, and their membership in these 
groups helps to shape their attitudes 
toward their work and the organization 
as a whole. Group.s exist at every level, 
from privates to five-star generals and 
from clerical personnel to top manage- 
ment executives. Usually, there is a 
■"natural leader" in the group- -who may 
or may not be the assigned leader. 

Informal groupings may stem 
from a number of causes, such as com- 
mon work or social interests, hobbies, 
religious affiliations, political beliefs, 
or membership in clubs and other or- 
ganizations. Most people belong to a 
number of informal groups. Take, for 
instance, Serg^eant White. He has one 
group of friends with whom he works, 
another in the church he attends, a third 
with whom he plays golf, and a fourth 
in the neighborhood where he and his 
.vife live. Often, of course, the groups 
overlap. 

Informal work groups have real 
power, and the person who usually feels 
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su[)orvisox\ An unpopular supervisor 
frequently finds his auth.^rity being un- 
dermined by his subordinates. Mem- 
bers of the group can slow down pro- 
ductivit>, reduce the ^quality of theii: 
work, and make the supervisor appear 
incompetent to his own superiors. On 
the other hand when the informal or- 
ganization supports the supervisor, 
work is done faster and better and 
morale is higher. 

There are many ways in which 
the informal organization can benefit 
the supervisor or manager. One of 
these is the matter of discipline. For 
example, the officer in charge of a per- 
sonnel records section made no objec- 
tion when personnel occasionally ar- 
rived late for work. However, one per- 
son began to abuse this privilege by ar- 
riving quite late every day. Afraid that 
their boss would start to crack down on 
tardiness, the offender's »*ellow workers 
handled the matter themselves. When- 
ever this individual came in late he was 
greeted by loud applause --then ignored 
completely for the rest of the day,. Ex- 
cessive lateness soon stopped. 

In another instance, the super- 
visor of a production unit had a rush 
order to fill. To get it out, he figured 
that all of his personnel would have to 
work at least 2 hours overtime. The 
grapevine being what it is, the work 
group knew about the matter even before 
ihe supervisor did. When the supervi- 
sor called them together, the group had 
a plan ready and had already started to 
work on it. By allowing the group to 
go ahead in its own way, the order was 
filled promptly and efficiently. 

(3) Committees can sometimes be 
used as an aid to management. The 
commander has always had his staff to 
research and investigate, and to assist 
him in making decisions. Now, even 
in lower echelons it is customary for 



the manager to use certain of his co- 
workers and subordinates as consultants. 
In using this technique, the best results 
are achieved by selecting the persons 
most directly affected, limiting the 
number (not more tlian seven, usually 
three to five) and having them act in a 
purely advisory capacity, 

(4) Department of the Army Staff- 
ing Guides are published for many mili- 
tary organizations. They establish per- 
sonnel ceilings, but the manager must 
use great care in selecting individuals 
to fit into the staffing pattern. He must 
consider not only professional qualifi- 
cations but also the interrelationship of 
personalities and other factors affecting 
the morale of the organization, . 

c. Directing. Directing is the proc- 
ess of getting people to perform their 
jobs well, willingly, and quickly. It is 
synonymous with leadership. It con- 
sists of more than writing and issuing 
orders, the successful manager makes 
his personnel want to do what he tells 
them to do. Ideally, he manages them 
in such a way that they do not realize 
they are being managed. Skillful hand- 
ling of personnel contributes immeasur- 
ably to smooth and successful group ef- 
forts and is the key link in the manage- 
ment chain. 

(1) Probably the most important 
element of directing is clear communi- 
cations, A manager's decisions and de- 
sires are of no value unless the persons 
affected by them know what they are, 
A directive should pertain to only one 
subject; it must be positive in nature 
and be expressed simply, briefly, and 
plainly. A good rule to follow in any- 
written communication is to remember 
that if anyone can misunderstand it, in- 
evitably someone will misunderstand it. 

Unfortunately, "officialese' is 
all too common in the Army, Directives 
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are written in a stilted, cumberson^e 
style that is hard tj read and harder 
to understand. Take the case of 
Lieutenant Smith, who was planning 
a new office layout. One of his direc- 
tives read, '*Take necessary action to 
effect the removal of filing cabinets, 
letter- size, sectional -type, four- 
drawer, bearing the designations 'A' 
and 'B' respectively, from the area 
occupied by the mail and distribution 
center to that area -vhere the personnel 
section is located, All he needed to 
say, of course, was "Move file cabin- 
ets A and B from the mail and distrib- 
ution center to the personnel section." 

(2) Standing operating procedures 
(SOP's) may be considered a part of 
the directing process. Thesr* are guides 
for individual and group actions. For 
instance, an SOP for a section should 
cover all actions the section is ♦.expected 
to perform, the unusi.al as well as the 
ordinary. An SOP for a specific lob in 
'the section should be so cumj;lete that 
a new employee could, by following it, 
adequatel;. perform the ^ob. While a 
directive tells people v/hat to do, an 
SOP tells them how to do it. It should 
be in written form, specific in nature, 
and detailed enough to cover exceptional 
as well as routine actions. 

d. Coordinating. Webster defines 
the word "coordLnate' as "to briiig into 
common action and coordination" as 
**harmonious adjustment or functioning," 
AR 320-5, Dictionary of United States 
Army Terms, lists the following: 
'coordination with- -In consultation 
with. This expression means that 
agencies coordinated with shall parti- 
cipate actively, their concvirrence shall 
be sought, and that if concurrence is not 
obtained, the disputed matter shall be 
referred to the next higher authority in 
which all participants havp a voice." 



(1) Coordinating is one of the 
broadest functions of management and 
is inherent in all other functions. While 
we have said that directing is the key 
link in the management chain, coordi- 
nating provides connecting links through- 
out the chain. . 

(2) The purpose of coordinating is 
to secure cooperation. This >^n't al- 
\vays easy; you may be assigiied an ob- 
jective which is unpopular with some-- 
or even all--of the individuals or agencies 
whose assistance you require. In that 
case, you m.ust be a salesman. You 
must convince the reluctant persons of 
the importance of the mission and of 

the value of their contributions to its 
overall success. Only as a last resort 
should you go "to the next higher au- 
thority/' 

(3) Some degree of coordination is 
required in all phases of management. 
Coordination is so closely related to 
planning, organizing, directing, and 
controlling that none of those functions 
can be completely successful unless 
coordination is carefully considered 
during their initial stages. 

e. Controlling, Controlling is the 
process of seeing that everything is 
done according to established plans, 
procedures, and policies. It involves 
checking actual results against desired 
results and taking corrective action 
when needed. If control is exercised 
in all phases of :nanagement, correc- 
tive action will seldom be necessary, 
since flaws in plans and procedures will 
be detected at the beginning of an oper- 
ation. Control must be exercised at all 
levels of command. Operational details 
may vary according to the size and t>pe 
of the organization or activity, but the 
same general procedures are followed: 
checking, measuring, and evaluating. 
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The three most commun aids to control 
are personal observations, reports 
(formal, informal, vsritten, and oral), 
and inspections. 

5. CONCLUSION, An ff icient organi- 
zation reflects effective management. 



If all functions of management are prop- 
erly performed, planning will result in 
a thoroughly sound organization which 
is directed in a manner that will keep 
it operating harmoniously and smoothly 
at peak efficiency with minimum need 
for corrective action. 

N 

N 

X 
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Annex A (SUMMARY OF FUNCTIONS OF MANAGEMENT) to Memorandum 46-1. 

1. Planning . 

t Kltop a^ln r IVnts; i— nfcou.ses o, aCioW seleCea. 

2. Organizing. 

a. Determine functions required to accomplish mission. 

b. Group related functions. 

c. Define and establish organizational relationships, 
d'. Assign responsibilities and delegate authority." 

e. Select and assign personnel and other resources. 

f. ' Insure control through an optimum span of management. 

3. Directing. 

a Determine the extent of the direction necessary. 

b'. Select methods of communication which will convey to the pertment elements 
of the organization the action desired- 

c. Motivate individuals and elements to assure the action desired. 

d. Communicate the requirement. 

e. Supervise execution of the requirement. 



4. Coordinating , ^ ^ 

a. Assure lateral and vertical communication throughout the organization. 
b Establish SOP and administrative instructions. 

c. Harmonize programs and policies by insuring balance among plans and actions, 
d Promote intelligent cooperation and mutual understanding. 
^< e! Promote acceptance of organizational objectives and integrate action toward 
a common goal. 



5. Controlling. 

a. Establish a basis for measuring performance. 

b. Collect necessary data. 

c. Review and analyze data. 

d. Determine need for action. 
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Annex B (OPTIONAL PRACTICAL EXERCISE) to Memorandum 46-1 

Name the functions of management and for each give an example of how it applies 
to a management situation with which you are familiar. 

1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
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Annexe (SOLUTION TO PE) to Memorandum 46-1 

1. Planning, 

2. Organizing. 

3. Directing* 

4. Coordinating. 

5. Controlling. 



NOTE: Above are the functions of management. Your examples will be in your 
fieldj so thiere can be no exact solution to them. 
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I PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
\ principle is define^! as a fundamental 
statement or trv.th nrovidini? a general 
gyide to action. A principle is a guuio 
Ind must not be oonfvisod with a law. 
which is a relationship between causo 
aa«! effect that (like the law of gravity) 
has alwavs been known to give the sanu^ 
r'-sult. A principle is established as 
a result of experience; ".nder ordinary 
circumstances the results are predict - 
able. However, principles lire flexible, 
not absolute, and must be usable re- 
srardless of changing or special condi- 
tions. George Washington, in his last 
public address, said, Important prin- 
ciples may and must be flexible. 

a. Management experts all agree 
-hat there are basic prirciples of man- 
agement. However, they express them 
differently, and they are not in com- 
plete accord as to their relative im- 
portance or use. Annex A contains a 
list of management principles compiled 
from various publications. We shall 
not discuss these principles specili- 
call-. or in detail; they are for the most 
oari self-eXDlanatory and are used in 
some form in all phases ofjrianage- 
ment, in all types of organ izarlons. 

b. Ten basic principles of Army 
management are"listcd in AR 1-24, and 
' these are the principles with which we 
are immediately concerned. As we dis- 
cuss them., note how they p{irallel cer- 
tain of the principles listed i:i annex A. 
Thes<- 10 basic principles sho.uW t^e 
clearlv understood by all Army person- 
nel who have administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

(I) Principle of essentiality. All 
-.ctn-ities and actions must contribute 
io the mission of the Army. In setting 
u:; ur surveying an •organization or ac- 
tivny the first consideration is an ap- 
oraiskl of its es.sentiality. I'nici^s an 
activitv is, ill fact, necessary tor the 



success of the operation, it should be 
"eliminated, curtailed, or combined with 
other activities. Thia principle corre- 
sponds with the principle of simplicity, 
as listed in annex A. ^ 

The importance of this princi- 
ple mav be seen in an occurrence during 
World War II. At an Army installation 
a member of a management survey team 
asked a soldier why he was patrolling a 
certain corridor. The soldier shrugged, 
' Don't know. Someone is always on pa- 
trol hero." ll took several days of pains- 
taking search, but the reason was finally 
discovered. Two years previously the 
floors of several of the rooms had been 
freshly painted, and a guard had been 
posted to see that no one entered them. 
After the rooms were again in use no 
one throught to remove the patrol. 

(2) Principle of flexibility. Peace- 
time organizations and systems should 
be so designed that they are suitable 
for, or are readily convertible to, con- 
ditions of war or other emergencies. 
When an organization is formed, provi- 
sion should be made for either expansion 
or reduction without major change in the 
basic structure. 

An example of applying the 
princiDle of flexibility may be found in 
the organizational structure of the adju- 
tant general section of the infantry divi- 
sion." The adjutant general section usu- 
ally carries on' its operations and activ- 
ities in the division rear area but may 
"also provide personnel to form an adju- 
tant general forward team at the main 
command post. -This is accomplished 
by using only assigned personnel; SX 
does not mau-rially reduce operational 
efficiency of the division adjutant gen- 
eral section, nOr does it change the \. 
organizational structure. 

(3) Principle of unity of command. 
Within an organization, eotch of the 
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specific activities or parts must be sub- 
ordinate to the overall organization, and 
there must be only one boss at each 
level of command. 

Let's see what happened in one 
case where this principle was violated. 
The adjutant at an Army installation 
knew that Miss Jones in the personnel 
office was very efficient and produced 
work of superior quality. One day, 
when his own secretary had an overly 
large backlog of work, the adjutant 
went directly to Miss Jones and^asked 
• her to take some dictation. '^He Vas so 
pleased with her speed and accuracy 
4that several days later he asked her to 
do another job for him. Soon, she was 
spending several hours a day on work 
for the adjutant, and\he personnel offi- 
*cer found that his own work (for which 
Miss Jones was hired) took second 
place. It was his office, now, that had 
a backlog of work. 

Naturally irritated, the per- 
sonnel officer took it out on Miss Jones, 
since he dared not be openly critical 
of his own boss. Finally, harassed 
and unhappy. Miss Jones asked for a 
transfer* The personnel officer re-' 
ceived a low effipiency report because 
"he couldn't handle personnel,'* and the ' 
adjutant himself was criticized for al- 
lowing a subordinate officer to gel so 
far behind in his work! 

(4) Principle of communication. 
Management is dependent on an ex- 
change of information and ideds. on un- 
derstanding personnel and making it- 
self Understood by personnel. Under- 
standing is made easier by using simple 
words dnd terms and by channeling Jn- 
formation so that everyone has a knowl- 
edge of objectives, authorities, prior- 
ities, and standards of performance. 
Communication should extend through 
the organization from the top 



downward, from the workr^rs upward, 
and on horizontal levels. 

It is the responsibility of the 
sender to make sure his communica- 
tions, whether written or oral, are 
clearly understood. A simple illustra- 
tion of the importance of this principle 
is an incident at an Army installation 
where the adjutant was told to make ar- 
rangements fpr the commander to en- 
tertain' 16 guests (official visitors) at 
lunch on Armed Forces Day, The ad- 
jutant phoned the officers' club, ar- 
ranged for a sp'ecial menu, and was ^ 
assured by the club officer that every- 
thing would be taken care of. It was-- 
except that the beautifully decorated 
table had been set and food prepared 
for 60 instead of 16 guests. 

(5) Principle of responsibility. 
Decentralization or assignment of re- 
sponsibility to a subordinate does not 
relieve the superior of the overall re- 
sponsibility for'performance. For in- 
stancy, in the matter of the luncheon at 
thoofhocrs' club, the commander quite 
prop*-rly jlield the adjutant responsible. 
Even though the error was made by the 
club officer, the initial instructions hacj, 
been given to the adjutant and Ii was his 
duty to make sure they were carried 
out. 

(6) Principle of objective, Sys- , 
tems and organizational structures 
should be appropriate to the mission of 
t)ie cQmmand, Thev should be designeS 
so that objectives can be reached with 
the least possible expenditure of man- 
power and materials and so that each 
organizational ciementMias a specific- 
objective to attain or an end product V 
produce. 

(7) Principle of improvement. 
Continual improvement in svs^tems, 
method,s, and use of resources is 
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roqiuroil lor C'>ntiu\im5 oiTo«-tivciiorfS 
m operations 

Tho Arn:> Su^jgC'Stion Plan is 
one the activities based on this prin- 
ciple This program encourages all 
personnel to look for^better. easier, 
anci more ooonoir.ical \va>s to* do jobs, 
to increase morale, and to ii^uprove 
working conditions. 

Any improvem«Mit program 
centers around a c testii.ning att. ae. 
I: does not accept the past \vi:h its ^ 
This is the way we've :ilwavs duno it. 
Neither does it accept the presr^nt -.vith, 
its ' This is the result much study 
and planning, therefore, it cann(>t be 
improved/' The questioninj? mind- 
realizes that nothing is perfect, there 
i:f always room tor improvement. ^ 

(3) Prinoipu* <»: rcvievv. ?^aior 
chances m conditions c-r variations in 
resources necessitate timely review 
and arn\s:mon: of vOK^otives. prjlicie's. 
orcauuation. function:? svstems 
prior. tiep> .uid allocau T^s to assur^^ 
.^pU-uim balance in rol'Mion to r. i.-roi^a^.. 

(V) PrI*H^ipie .«>rrvicv. Service 
:o Li^er^s is the prnr.arv basis for evaP ; 
nation oi adn^mistratjTv-c and support 
activities. This corresponds xo ihe 
principle of ' Primacy * f Service in 
annex A, y ^ 

(lo) Pruiciple of hun^an relations, 
111 coj^nition of hun'.ai) ditinit; ,-rosoect 
for people as individ>ial^, and under- 
.>^tanding of differences in oapahilities 
ire essential to effectiveness. See ^ 
..nnex Asfor a rest^ten.HU of this prin- 

o. These basic prinoif/u^s are ^uidr - 
« linos for action in all chases uf Army 
manaaoment. You will note that the} 
are referred to as p r L n c i p I e s of 



niana^ement. There are other principles 
which apply more specifically to certain 
functions of manageniont, such as orga- 
nizing. The most important of these are 
contained in annex A and are 'discussed 
in other memorandums. 

2. MANAGEMENT POLICIES. The word 
"policy" has different meanings for dif- 
ferent people-'- Webste/r's dictionary 
contains 11 definitions for it. ^Applied 
to Army .management, a policy' is a , 
broad directive that guides an organiza- 
ttt?n tov/ard the achievement of objectives. 
A policy is similar to a principle in that 
it is a guide > not a law. It provides a 
standing answer to recurring questions. 
In a large orj^anization it assures uni- 
formity of actions a,mpng organizational 
^.-fl^s^rrr^s . 

Sp»*cific policies (listed below) in re- 
gard to Army management are estab- 
^ Ushed in AlV 1-24. These policies are 
expressed in general terms; they do not 
direct detailed actions, but they form a 
fram^'work v.ithin which the administra- 
tive officer m.ust conduct his activities. « 

a. The factors influencing decision 
(Ml a propoBoii acti'm should inclu<;ie an 

,..*valuauon of ihe long-term effects of 
the proposal as weW as tho short-term 
advantages to be realized." 

b. ' Identifiable programs should be 
' established to effect improved opera- 
tions. Th(> A^my Suggestion Plan is 
an example of implementing this policy. 
fc:stablishing and maintaining perform- 
ance standards is another, 

c. 'Assignment of responsibiUty and 
dtflogation o: adcoiuate authority should 
be \v:\i\o to die lowest practicable level, 
\vith olearlv defined lines of authority 
and responsibility, so that t)ie individual 
responsible for each organizationQ^l ele- 
ment is identifiable\and can be held 
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accountable for performance/' This 
policy should be followed, without ex- 
ception, to the lowest supervisory level. 

d. ^'Centralized controLof decen- 
tralized operations should be limited 
to the extent required to establish 
priorities of centrally directed pro- 
grams, allocate critical resources, 
and identify and correct basic defi- 
ciencies." 

e. "Standardization is desirable to 
facilitate management, but standardi- 
zation should not be car.ried"to the point 
v^here it negates the benefits of non- 
standardization or decentralization/' 

f. **Time and effort of those who 
manag€ should be concentrated upon 
clianges from previously known situa- 
tions; upon deviations from norms, and 
upon problems commensurate with 
their levels of responsibility/* (This * 
is called "management by exception/') 

Failure to observe this policy 
causes a manager to complain that 
he is snowed under*' by details and 
paperwork. He is allowing his subor- 
dinate supervisors to come to him for 
decisions that should be made by the 
supervisors themselves. He is person- 
ally handling routine work that a super- 
visor could do equally well. It is as 
though the head of a family wouldn't let 
his teenage son mow the lawn simply 
because he might not cut the gratis 
evenly. 

g. Subordinates should be afforde'^i , 
rnaximum opportunity to exercise ini- 
tiative while -having access to sufficient 
guidance upon which to base their de- 
cisions/' 

h. * Supervision should be primarily 
directed toward pomts uhich are criti- 
cal to successful accomplishment of 
the obiective/' 



i. "Realistic performance standards 
shoula be established to facilitate man- 
agement/' 

J. "Committees are a useful tool of 
management, however, committee ac- 
tion will not be used as a substitute for 
command responsibility and decision/' 

k% "Areas of conflict between pro- 
posed and existing policies and systems 
should be resolved prior to the adoption 
of new proposals/* 

I. "Individuals or groups who contrib- . 
ute in an exceptional and outstanding man- ^ 
ner toward achieving increased effective- 
ness and economy of operations should 
receive timely recognition and reward." 

3. CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD 
POLICY, The policies listed above are 
guides for the entire Department of the 
Arm}'. More detailed and specific pol- 
icies are formulated by organizational 
elements at all levels of command, but 
they may not be in opposition to Army 
^policies. They may supplement, elab- 
orate, limit, or define, but they may^ot 
contradict, 
» 

Good policies are definit.e aids to a 
supervisor. They make his work easier 
because :hey steer his judgment and ini- 
tiative into the prope*" channels. He has 
a clearer idea of what is expected of 
him and can judge more accurately 
whether his plans and actions v/ill be ap- 
proved or disapproved. Policies serve 
as precedents to guide him, and he does 
not have to operate on a trial-and-error 
basis. They help him coordinate his 
work with that oi other supervisors and 
with the next higher echelon. 

The supervisor formulates policies 
for his'ov/n area of responsibility, and 
he must know organizational and overall 
policies so that the ones he makes for 
his segment of the organization will be 
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in accord. For instance, if it is a gen- 
eral policv of the organization to pro- 
mote from within, the supervisor should 
liave a training policy that will enable 
individuals to be ready for advancement 
when the opportunity arises. 

Regardless of the level of command 
at which a policy is formed, there are 
certain characteristics it should have: 

a. A good policy is stable. No one 
has any confidence in a policy that is 
subject to change without notice. A 
Dolicv should be changed only when it 
can be proved it is no longer the best 
policy. 

b. -A good policy is flexible. It 
should not be affected by minor changes 
in conditions.. A too rigid and too spe- 
cif ic policy -.vill soon become outmoded. 

c. A good policy is understandable. 
It is neither involv'ed nor complicated, 
and -it Is e.xpressed in simple and clear 
language. 

d A good DOlicy is realistic. It per- 
tains to basic' issues and attainable goals 
and does not attempt to deal with ideal 
situations or imponderables. 

e. A good policy is smcere. It says 
exactly wliat it is supposed to' me an and 
does not contain loopholes for mism- 
terpretation. 

f A good policy is adhered to A 
policv is set UD as a guide for making' 
decis'ions. If it is violated, it is oi 
more harm than value. Often, the vio- 
lations become orecedents for unwritten 
DoUcies that are not in accord witn the 
obiectives of the organization. When a 
policy has outlived its usefulness, it 
should be discarded. 

4 THE ARMY MANAGER. Raoid tech- 
nolocir^l developments and steadily in- 



creasing complexities of industrial and 
logistical operations demand a corre- 
sponding increase in the Army man- 
ager's knowledge and skills. 

a. Many of the techniques and tool's 
of management are different today from 
those of a few years ago, and although 
we shall not discuss them in detail, it 
must be pointed out that it is essential 
for the successful manager to know what 
they are and how to use them. Ability 
to use the following and similar tools, 
of management may be classified as 
technical skills. Some of Ihese tools 
are: 

(1) Standard cost accounting. 

(2) Motion anS time studies. 

(3) Production planning and control. 

(4) Quality control. 

(5) Plant and office layout. 

(6) Management and manpower 
surveys. 

(7) Inventory management. 

(8) Financial management. 

(9) Budgeting and programing. 

(10) Automatic data processing 
system.s. 

b. In addition to the technical skills 
listed above, the manager must have 
perceptual skills. These skills are in- 
tangibles and are based largely on the 
innate or accaired abilities of the in- 
dividual. Some of them are: 

(1) The ability to weigh, evaluate, 
and select a course of action. 

(2) Tlie ability to solve complex 
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problems involving many factors and 
variable:^. 

(3) Skill in public relations. 

(4) The ability to de/elop subor- 
dinates. 

(5) The ability to make decisions* 

(6) Flexibility and adaptability to 
change. 

^Generally, perceptual skills are 
those which distinguish a good leader* 
Although they are usually considered 
innate abilities, an astute individual 
can evaluate himself and develop those 
qualities in which he is deficient. 

c. In industry, the first line super- 
visor is sometimes considered below 
the management level. Army manage- 
ment, however, recognizes that the su- 
pervisor is the man in management on 
whom the worker must depend for satis- 
faction, of his needs. The supervisor 
is the one who hands out the jobs, the 
overtime work, the assignments that 
lead to advancement, the training that 
enables the worker to advance, the pro- 
motions, and the transfers. He is the 
one whose moods set the temper of the 
day and whose actions and attitudes often 
determine a worker's future on the job. 
He is the channel through which the 
workers* wants are communicated to 
upper management and through which 
management's decisions come down to 
the workers. 

(1) From the management angle, 
the supervisor is that member of man- 
agement who carries the lion's share 
of responsibility for the handling of 
men. He is al^o responsible for main- 
taining discipline, meeting production 
schedules, creating and maintaining 
high morale, training his men, main- 
taining safety measures, the perform- 



ance and maintenance of machines, and 
the efficient and economical handling of 
materials. He is the management mem- 
ber who carries out plans, interprets 
policies, transmits decisions, and en- 
forces rules and regulations. 

(2) The supervisor not only repre- 
sents management to the men, but he 
must also represent the men to manage- 
ment. He is the only one who can pro- 
vide management with a clear picture 
of what is going on at the bottom of the 
organization, and management depends 
on him for it. 

5, ANALYZING PROBLEM AREAS. 
Let's consider a situation that is all too 
common in management. Assume that 
you are the chief of a large department 
in which most of the personnel are civil- 
ians. For some time you have become 
increasingly aware of widespread dis- 
content throughout the department. 
There are excessive amounts of absen- 
teeism, petty grievances, accidents, 
labor turnover, requests for transfer, 
and unfounded rumors. Production has 
fallen off in both quality and quantity. 
The installation commander has already 
heard of the situation and has ordered 
you to "do something about it.'' Your 
assistant advises you to call a meeting 
of the entire department and give them 
a pep talk, then tighten up controls by 
enforcing discipline and cutting down 
privileges, such as coffee breaks. 
Should you do as your assistant advises ? 
No, decidedly not. At this stage a pep 
talk would probably have an adverse ef- 
fect, and rigid disciplinary measures 
would scarcely raise morale. The im- 
portant thing fur you to do is find out 
what is behind their attitudes and actions. 
The sort of things that are happening in 
your department are almost always sur- 
face warning signals that something is 
seriously wrong. If you* re smart, you'll 
find out what's behind these symptoms. 
Then you can tackle the disease instead 
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of making futile svvats at the symptoms. 
Here's a good way to do it: 

a. Check with supervisors individ- 
uallv to see how much they know about 
what's going on. This rash of trouble 
hasn't just happened; it was caused-- 
by the organization, by you, or by 
other individuals in the department. 
Jt may be the result of internal rival- 
ries; it may be traceable to some spe- 
cific organization policy or action, or 
failure to give adequate consideration 
to employee needs. You need more 
facts before you can diagnose the real 
problem and begin action to correct it. 

b. Doublecheck what the supervisors 
say by conducting an employee opinion 
poll. " This will give you firsthand in- - 
formation about the morale of various 
groups and individuals. Use followup 
interviews to pinpoint the real causes 
of dissatisfaction. 

c. Correct as many sore spots as 
possible, even the ones which seem 
quite unrelated to your specific prob- 
lems. 

d. The opinion poll and its followup 
will serve as a safety valve. It will 
allow the personnel to let off steam by 
telling you their petgripes anonymousU . 
It will help to convince them that you 
are sincerely interested in them and 
their welfare. You'll find that poor 
morale is most often compounded from 
a series of little gripes, exaggerated 
ir their effect because management lets 

, them go uncorrected, to such a situa- 
i tion, anyone can create big trouble out 
o* the smallest incident- Take care of 
'your molehills, and the mountains will 
disappear. In the majority of instances 
the key to your trouble will be found to 
be in vour supervisory hierarchy. Weak- 
ness an>-where in management, espe- 
cially at the first level, vvill create un-- 
certainty and anxiety. This, in turn, 



will be translated into grievances. If ^ 
•these are not handled properly (and 
weak supervision rarely handles any- 
thing properly), the end result is per- 
sonnel problems, 

e. Management does not have an ef- 
fective team if the supervisor is not on 
it. If the supervisor is not management 
minded--if he feels that he is outside 
management and his closest tie is to 
his men --he will not be doing his job of 
representing management to the men. 
He may even be antimanagement in his 
attitude toward, and interpretation of,- 
organization policies, decisions, rules, 
and regulations-. He may oppos'^^ pl^^ns 
and resist changes, and be interested 
only in showing that they will not work. 

f. When such a situation exists, 
management must take steps to get the 
supervisor on the management team. 
He must be treated as a member and 
provided with those things that will enable 
him to perform as a member. He must 
have information of management plans 
and have it in advance and not from^his 
workers or through .the grapevine. He 
must know policies and understand the 
reasons behind them and how they 
operate; only then will he be able to 
interpret them to his men. 

g. A supervisor must have the author- 
ity he needs to do his job, and he must know 
how far his authority extends. When there 
is an appropriate position vacancy, he 
should be considered for advancement 

to it before an outsider is brought in. If 
he doesn't have the required qualifica- 
tions, he should be provided opportuni- 
ties to get the education and training he 
needs toprepi re himself for advancement. 

h. Middle management, too, has these 
same needs--for information, authority, 
position, and opportunity- -and to the ex- 
tent that they are fulfilled the whole team 
is strengthened. 
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6. SUMMARY. Basic principles and 
policies of management are enumer- 
ated in AR 1-24. These should be 
known and understood by all man- 
agerial and supervisory personnel. 
They are guidelines "for taking 
action or making decisions. While 
they are stated in broad terms, they 
are applicable to manag'ement 
at all levels. 

7. SUGGESTED READING. The fol- 
lowing publications are recom- 
mended for additional study. 



AR 1-24, Army Management Doctrine, 
Nov 58 

Industrial Organization and Management , 

R. C. Davis 
The Fundamentals of Top Management, 

R, C. Davis 
Principles of Management , G. R. Terry 
Principles of Industrial Organization , 

. D. S. Kimball & D. S. Kimball, Jr. 
Principles of Business Organization and 

Operation , W. R. Spriegel 
Principles of Management , Koontz & 

O'Donnell 

Managerial Behavior , Leonard Sayles. 
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Annex A (PRINCIPLES OF mNAGEMENT) to Memorandum 46-2 

•^lo - have been developed in the field of management over the 
J;r'TZZrT::::oTZTX^,ul ar= ,r.s.... below as a supplement 
to the principles of military management. 

1 Principle of Alternate Planning 

■ ..en .a.ea -.e. or a^.o^ 

opportunity costs, you must taKe uiat v^uu^.^^ 
organization the greatest gain, 

2 Prmciple of Analysis and Synthesis 

raS=^^^^co-S=^^^ 
- the relative importance of each factor of that problem. _ 

3, Principle of Balance 

. TO insure greatest work accomplishment, a proper balance among the essen- 
tial components of the entire activity is necessary. 

4. Principle of Controlling 

;7„.roUingi. an essential management -^-^^^rn"^! racMrv^d.''" 
the goals of the planning and orgamzmg efforts are ana win 

5 Principle of Cooperation 

that one of the groups should take advantage of another. 
6. Principle of Coordination 

The smooth blending together of all parts making -1^1'^^''^^%^^^^^^ 
obtain maximum contribution both in respect to each part and its relation 
ship to the entirety is secured by means of coordination. 

7^ Principle of Decentralized Decisions 

A decision should be made at the lowest level in the organization that has the 
requisite competence, authority, and prestige. 
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8. Principle of Definite Supervisory Channels 

For any given enterprise, the vaj*ipus organization units should be connected 
by clearly defined supervisory channels so that the activities of each unit 
can be properly supervised by a single unit of the immediate higher organi- 
zation level. 

9. Principle of Delegation of Authority 

Individuals should be given authority m keeping with their responsibili- 
ties; that is, when a man is made responsible for a job, he is given the 
'power he needs to do it. 

10. Principle of Discipline 

Discipline is necessary to meet most work objectives, and discipline which 
is self-impcsed is far more effective than discipline which is meted out by 
others. 

11. Principle of Exception 

Only the significant deviations of actual from planned performance should be 
brought to the attention of the responsible executive in order that his time 
and abilities may^be conserved. 

12. Principle of Fixed Responsibility 

For any given period, an individual will accomplish most when responsi- 
bility for the completion of a definite task is fixed upon that individual. 

13. Principle of Functional Growth 

As a business grows, the various functions which must be carried on in- 
crease in their scope and complexity, as does also the amount of work that 
13 necessary, and the technical requirements for its proper performance. 

14. Principle of Functions 

Functions are the main entities around which a manager builds an effective 
organization structure. 

15. Principle of Homogeneous Assignment 

Similar or related jobs should be grouped together in the organization, and 
personnel should be assigned to jobs in keeping with their experience and 
skills. 
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16 . Principle of Human Relations 

A manager's success depends in great measure upon the intelligent handling 
of human relations. 

1". Principle of Ideal s 

No form of organized activity can continue successfully, over an extended 
period of time, without observing certain minimum standards of conduct; 
otherv/ise its members and those who must deal with it will lose confidence, 
and this will eventually result in a loss of effectiveness in some degree. 

18. Principle of Integrity of the Line Organization 

The usurpation of line authority and responsibility by staff may result in the 
failure of the mission, since the primary values that justify the existence 
of the organization are-created in the line. 

19. Principle- of Leadership 

Skillfully applied leadership contributes tremendously to smooth and suc- 
cessful group efforts. 

20. Principle of the Limitation of Staff Economy 

In order that the primary functions may be performed with maximum econ- 
oriy and effectiveness, the related secondary functions must usually be 
p performed with less than ma:dmum economy and effectiveness. 

21» Principle o f Multiple Hypot heses 

The best solution is more likely to be found if two or more possible solutions 
have first been set up tentatively. 

22. Principle of Objective 

A clear and complete statement of the objective is essential, and it should 
be made knovJki to all members of an enterprise affected by it so that 
management activities can be directed in a unified, orderly, gainful, and 
effective manner. 

23. Principle of Opportunity Costs 

The cost of taking one course of action is measured by that which was 
<yiven up in order to take that course. 

to ~ 

2 4. Principle of Organization 

Organize around the work and not the people. 
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25, Principle of Parsimony 

That hypothesis is most likely to be correct which requires the fe vest 
number of assumptions for the logical deductions of the required :onse- 
quences of a correct solution. 

26, Principle of Participative Management 

Most people have a greater interest in an activity' and a keener appreciation 
of the benefits derived from'it, if they participate in it actively^ 

27, Principle of Personne l 

Maximum organization effectiveness requires effective personnel placement; 
each individual should be carefully selected and placed so that the require- 
ments of the job and the abilities of the individual represent the best possible 
combination. 

28, Principle of Planning 

Planning should take place before doing; most individual and group efforts 
are made more efficient by determining before any operative action takes 
place what shall be done, where, when, how, and who shall do it. 

29, P rinciple of Policy 

Definite policies are essential to the successful operations of management. 

30, Principle of "Primacy of Service" 

Continued customer patronage dep^ends on a satisfactory achievement of 
primary service objectives continuously over a period of time. 

3 1 , Principle of Probabilit y 

If one or more of the premises expresses a probability rather than a cer- 
tainty, the conclusion can represent only a probability. 

32, Principle of Sacrifice 

People appt'eciate assistance in obtaining something they want badly, par- 
ticularly when some sacrifice is involved; but giving them something for 
nothing may lower rather than improve morale, especially when the de- 
sire has previousl}' been nonexistent. 

33, Principle of Scientific Management 

Thorough investigation, controlled experimentation, and careful inter- 
pretation of the resultant data provide a reliable basis for the determina- 
tion and evaluation of facts used by managers. 
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4. P i-inciple oLgjflLIZlJiri^' 

Onlv functions which are absolutely necessary, related in a plain and forth- 
?r.ht mlnne Lnd accompanied by clear statements of the authority and 
reto!"biUr: of persons ciurgcd with performing these functions should . 
be utilized in the work of organizing. 

5. Principle of Simultat ion 

W^-th increasing simultaneous performance of the phases of a P^oiect or 
oro ects L overall time for the completion of the undertaking tends to 
Tcreas; i^Ltively. approaching the time of the longest phase as a hmit. 

3 6 . pnn cipJLe_oQte ^itu^ 

The successful solution of business problems depends in large part on the 
I.ecuUve-s ability to determine the facts, his courage to face them and 
hL ability and willingness to follow the course of action they dictate. ^ 

37. Principle of Span of Control 

(> 

There is a limit to the number of individuals one supervisor can manage 
effectively. As the number of subordinates increase arithmetically, the 
number of relationships increase geometrically. 

33. Principle of Speciali za tion. 

As a man concentrates his efforts, either mental or manual, his skill m 
his chosen speciality and the quantity of his product increase, 

30. Principl e of Standardiza tion 

Standardization provides definite patterns for operations and performances 
which contribute to efficiency and expeciitc controlling. 



\ 



40. Principle of Unity of Command 

The ultimate responsibility for and control of all actions directed toward 
the objective of an organization are vested in one individual at each level 
of operations* 
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Annex B (PRINCIPLES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF mNAGEMENT). 
. to Memorandum -16-2 

PRINCIPLES 
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1. All activities and actions are to contribute to the mission of the Army. 

2. l^eacetime organizations and systems should be designed so that they are 
suitable for or readily convertible to conditions of war or other emergencies. 

3. Withip an organization, each of the ispecific activities or parts must be sub-* 
.ordinate to the overall organization. 

4. Management is dependent upon an exchange of information and understanding. 
Understanding is facilitated by universal usage of terms, clear and freely 
used channels of communication, and mutual knowledge of objectives, authori- 
ties, priorities, and standards of performance between superiors and 
subordinates. 

5* Decentralization or assignment of responsibility to a subordinate does not 
relieve the superior of the overall responsibility for performance. 

6. Systems and organizational structures should be oriented toward the mission 
of the command and designed to insure 

a. That objectives are achieved effectively with the least resources. 

b. That each organizational element has a specific objective to attain or an 
end product to produce. 

7. Continual improvement in systems, methods, and use of resources is required 
for continuing effectiveness in operations. 

8. Major changes m conditions or variations in resources necessitate a timely 
review and adjustment of objectives, policies, organization, functions, systems, 
priorities, and allocations to assure optimum balance in relation to mission. 

9. Service to users is the primary basis for evaluation of administrative and 
support activities. 

10. Recognition of human dignity, respect for people as individuals, and under- 
standing of differences in capabilities are essential to effectiveness. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Purposeful. 

2. An outstanding means for exerting real impact upon human life. 

3. Usually associated with efforts of a group. 

4. Accomplished by, with, and through the efforts of others. 

5. An activity, not a person or proup of persons. 

6. Management offectiv(»ncss requires the use oC ccrtam knowledge, skill, and practice. 

7. Intangible. 
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Anno>: C (SCHCn^I-S OF MANAOICMICNT THEORY SUMMARY) to Memorandum 46-2. 



1. 



3. 



1 TtiU is Hic "univorsal" or ''ti-iKUtiomil" approach to 

mS^^^P^^ ^^^^sl^Z have attempt.! to establish univorsar 
Jli^ra'l zations about nuna«mient. This was dono-'by analyzmg the manage- 
S proces," establishin.^ramework for it and identifymg ^ts^unc^rlymg 
oHncinles This school conclude, that management is a universal proce... _ 
?r"ardLss of t e enterprise. Research, testing and application of the prmci- 
^l^rinvoK-ed in this process will load to an improved practice of management. 

The Empirical School. This -chool emphasizes the study of experience. By 
I fdving prevLs ma nagement mistakes, previous experiences of successful 
mana "ei^ and previous management problems, the manager can learn and 
TppTv Upmost effective management techniques. By knowmg what did or did 
norwork in past circumstances, the manager will be able to do the same m 
similar situations. 

The Huma n Behavior School . This approach to the study of management is based 
- ^ITtn deal with people " . Since managing involves getting thmgs done 
mro'g p opl l e sCdfof management s'hoL be centered on the interpersonal 
re'aUons'hip'of the people involved. In other words, thi^s school of theory is 
concerned with the "people" Lnvdlvod in the 'management^process. ^ . 

The Social Sv.tem School. This approach is very similar to th^e Human IBehavior 
ifel pThfs c-^ool. how ever, sees management as a social system dealing 
wifh the complete cu tural interrelationships of humanity. The management 
process fs most useful after applying basic sociology and group behavior analysis 
to the particular social system. 

The Deci-.ion Th c.rv School . Thi.s school is composed mainly of economic 
looris? U ori^inailv wa. concerned only wit^i selection of courses of action 
rom manv alternatives, but it has now becomel more encompassing. Decision, - 
maSng is done on a rational basis, often u..ing the model building technique, to 
approach all management decisions. 

ThP \Iathe-natical School. This school feels that if the management P^'ocess is 
riogfcaTo^oceTs it can be expressed in terms of mathematical symbols and 
relat on MPS Mathematical models can then be built to deal with -y problems 
tharmTght arise. In addition to model building, quantitative analysis ( inear 
pTog"aming. statistical analysis) is the technique most used by this school, 

The Custom Scho.^1. This school believes in managing as those before have 
• Managed. Managin g m the customary manner, rather than innovating or 
applyinc new techniques and concepts. . 
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Annex D (OPTIONAL PRACTICAL EXERCISE) to Memorajidiirt^XS-^ 



Name the schuols^cf management theory and enumerate^tlie advantages, and 
disadvantages of each theory. (For solution, see Annex C. ) 
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I. INTRODUCTION. KxpUiij^ oiu;e said: 

I keep six honest serving men, 
They taught me all I knew. 
Theii' names ai^ v/here and what 

and when. 
And why and how and who. 

These serving men didn't die with 
Kipling. They are still very muci^ with 
us and v.iU serve an\ man who cultivates 
their acquaintance; it is safe to say that 
to be succe:^sful in an enterprise a man 
must ^i?i'^ter them. This is particularly 
true in the field of management, where 
a manager^s success depends on his 
knowing where his organization is going, 
v/hat it^must do, when it must be done, 
v/hv it must be done, how it cai^be done 
best, and who is ^oin:? to do it. 

.We have s£lid that mana^-vement is the 
[process of estal)lisiiin,ir and attaining ob- 
jectives to carry out responsibilities. 
Di this deiiniti»Mi ^^^^re is the implication 
that there must have been an objective 
giver, by hii>her autr.ority and tliat respon- 
sible iiidividuals must use it as a ba.^is 
for establishin'4 the oi)jecdvc> of their 
<e<?mcnts of the organization. For ex- 
ample, training centers are established 
to provide^ basic training^for Army per- 
sonnel. That is their mission and over- 
all objective. Within the training center 
each organizational element has iti* <>v;n 
objectives to ir.eet, and the:=e obieetives 
must not be in conflict^ith. the mission 
of the installation. For instance, the 
special services section is organized to 
provide morale and recreation services. 
It IS not directly concerned with trainim^, 
out if it achieves its objectives, it will 
contribute to the acconipli^'hment of the 
training mission. 

Management as a process is a[)plicablo 
ar all levels of every ori:an:zatio.i, and 
t.ioi'f.*are specific functiuns that must bo 
■»orf»H'med by mana'^ers. Who!i vicv.x-d 
analytically these iunctio:is of naui-v^e- 



ment generally consist of planning, organi- 
zing, directing, coordinating, and control- 
ling the work of others. In an operating 
agency these functions can be identified 
separately, but cannot exist separately. 
Planning must take organizing into ac- 
count; conversely, organizing requires 
planning- -an interrelationship and inter- 
dependency bind together all of the func- 
tions of management. In this regard 
there are two definil ? facts we con con- 
sider: planning must exist before per- 
formance of action, and planning provides 
the foundations for the other functions of 
management. 

Planning is the most basic of all man- 
agement functions since it involves selec- 
tion from among alternative courses of 
action for the organization as a whole 
and for every element and person in it. 
Not only is planning a basic function for 
all manager's at all levels in the organi- 
zation, but the other fui.ctions of the 
manager depand on it. A manager orga- 
nizes, directs, coordinates, and controls 
to assure the attainment of objectives 
^according to plan. ^ 

2. PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING. The 
essential nature of planning can best be 
understood th.rough four basic planning 
principles: the contribution to objectives, 
the primacy of planning, the pervasive- 
ness of planning, and the efficiency of 
plans. 

a. Contribution to objectives. Every 
plan and its result must contribute to the 
accomplishment of the organization's ob- 
jectives. This principle "stems from the 
nature of the organization, which exists 
for the accomplishment of group enter- 
prise. Hegai'dless of its other character- 
istics, a good plan is capable of accom- 
plishing the <;bjective. 

Plans alone cannot make an enter- 
prise bUucessfuU Action is required if 
the or:»anization is to operate efficiently. 
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Plans can, however, pre Jict which actions 
v.ill lead tov.arJ the ultimate objective, 
v.hich Will lead av.ay from it, v. inch will 
probably offset one anuiner, end which 
are merely of no conseciuence. IVfana- 
gerial planning is directed toward co- 
ordinating operations to obtain desired 
results. Without plans, actions are 
only activity vvhich uill most likely pro- 
duce confusion, 

b. Primacy of planning. Although all 
the functions of management are inter- 
related, planning establishes the obiec- 
tives necessary for group efforts. Also, 
plani: must be m.ade to accomplish these 
objectives before the man.^.ger can know 
what kind of organizational relationships 
anci types of personnel are needed, the 
manner and extent of direction they re- 
quire, and what kind of control is most 
Liesirable. 

Planning and control are 
insepai'able--they have been called by 
some management experts the Siamese 
twins of management. Unplanned action 
cannot be controlled, since control in- 
\olves keeping subordinates on course 
by correcting deviations from plans. An 
attempt to control without plans is mean- 
ingless; subordinates cannot do what a 
manager wants them to do without know- 
ing v.hat his wishes are. Plans, there- 
fore, furnish the standards of control. 

c. Pervasiveness of planning. Al- 
though all managerial functions pervade 
all m.anagerial jobs, the pervasiveness 
of planning needs special emphasis. 
Planning is a function of every manager, 
although the character and extent of his 
planning vary with his au,thority and the 
nature of his superior's policies and 
plans. It is almost impossible to limit 
his area of choice to the extent that he 
can use no personal discretion, and un- 
less he has some planning function he is 
not really a manager. 



One manager, becau.se of his au- 
thority or position m the organization, 
rnay do nitore planning or more impor- 
tant planning than another, or the plan- 
nmg of one may be more I^asic an^l 
a[)plicable to a Uir;][er portion of the or- 
gaPi.zation than that of another, Ilov.ever, 
all Army managers --from the general to 
the first-line supervisor- -must plan. In 
fact, a major factor in the success of a 
supervisor is his ability to plan. 

d. Efficiency of plans. A plan is ef- 
ficient if it brings about the attainment 
of objectives without causing unsought 
coniiequences. Sometimes a plan con- 
tributes to the attainment of objectives, 
but at too high a cost m manpower, mo- 
rale, money, and/or materials. 

3. WHY WE PLAN. 

a. Definitions of planning and a plan 
describe only the process and the product 
of planning, the}' do not touch on the me- 
chanics of the process, nor do they men- 
tion the forces that cause us to plan and 
restrict our planning. These actuating 
and limiting forces are determined by 
the size and type of the operation, the 
people involved, and the facilities and 
materials required and available. For 
everyday, simple activities, such as plan- 
ning our personal recreation for tomor- 
rov/, the initiating force is personal de- 
sire limited only by sucii things as distance / 
finances, and time. For complex activ- 
ities, such as national industrial mobili- 
zation planning, actuation includes such 
forces as laws, decrees, and proclama- 
tions, and limitations are too vast and 
varied to enumerate here. 

b. The answer to "why we plan" as 
individuals or as offices can be stated as 
''Planning is essential to the efficient run-, 
ning of any activity,'' Without planning 
there is waste and confusion. Military 
personnel plan their activities directly-- 
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'because they are specifically required 
to do so for a given purpose, or in- 
directly- -because they are responsible 
for certain operations or acti\T.ties and 
commonsense dictates there must be 
planning in order for the ^vo^k to pro- 
ceed smoothly. 

A direct requirement for planning 
would be the case of a unit personnel 
officer \^ho is assigned the job of setting 
up a training program for clerical per- 
sonnel. This is a specific and direct 
requirement for him to i^lan an activity 
that is outside his usual scope of opera- 
tions and which he may not be required 
lo supervise personally. In his regular 
job assignment he has the continuing re- 
soonsibility for seeing that the normal 
\vork of a personnel office is accom- 
plished smoothly and efficiently. This, 
of course, involves an indirect require- 
ment for planning the activities of his 
subordinates. 

4. HOW WE PL AX, If a plan is a pror 
jected cpurse of action and planning is 
deciding m advance \\hat to do, then 
there must be a starting point and guide- 
lines for developing the plan. To decide 
on the best course of action, it is neces- 
sary to study and evaluate all known cir- 
cumstances and to consider alternate 
courses of action. 

Planning consists of two phases: de- 
termination of all factors which might 
affect the proposed operation (in the mili- 
tary this is called the estimate of the sit- 
uation) and preparation of the plan itself. 
In the determ.ming phase there are two 
specific tools of management to assist 
you: forecasting and policy- -which, in 
this case, are considered as plans mada 
at a higher level. 

a. Forecastma. Forecasting is look- 
ing ahead. -It is the process of assem- 
biir.c and analyzing data which will in- 
fluence actions in a probable situation. 



A forecast is a statement of conditions 
or events that will affect actions at a fu- 
ture date. However, forecasting does 
not refer to reaching the objective, and 
it does not recommend a course of actipn. 

/ 

(1) Forecasting is required both in 
advance of and in association with plan- 
ning. Let's assume that you manage an 
Army training organization --higher au- 
thority has forecasted (planned) that your 
organization will have 1, 000 men to train 
in a certian military occupational spe- 
cialty (MOS) within a particular fiscal 
year (what is to be done and when it is to 
be done). At this time you should begin 
to develop a plan or plans to accomplish 
this objective, and you should enter into 
the first phase of planning; i.e., assem- 
bling data on such matters as facilities 
available and requirements for instruc- 
tor personnel and supplies; analyzing and 
evaluating the data you have collected; 
and finally, determining the factors that 
will most directly affect and influence the 
training. From these actions you will 
make your ov/n forecast, the basis for 
your planning to accomplish the training 
mission. 

(2) The development of a forecast 
and the process of forecasting must be 
based on a careful analysis of the cur- 
rent situation and the projected require- 
ments. A study of methods used in pre- 
vious similar situations is valuable, as 
is consultation with others who have en- 
countered such problems. However, such 
considerations are not completely reliable. 
One must always question WHY the past 
action was successful or unsuccessful 
and investigate whether changes in operat- 
ing climate or conditions might affect 
future operations. Present and antici- 
pated resources--facilities, equipment, 
manpower- -must be evaluated, since any 
forecast would be invalidated if there were 
inadequate resources. Information gained 
from past experience and the opinions of 
others cannot stand alone; they must be 
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analyzed thorouglilx and integrated v.itli 
.jtliQv lactorij. Some of tiio things v.hicii 
^iiould be considered are i)ro[>o.-5od or 
c.ppruved biidgetSi prubablo or proposed 
^han:;ei5 in obje :;tive.s, liniiiationij of 
on\i5ical facilities, known or estiniated 
pr^;luctioi: or '.vork capabiLitieSi andprob- 
r.ble availability of f)ersonnel. 

(3) Wlien all data are assembled 
and the tat-k of analyzing is completed, 
the development of tlie forecast becomes 
a matter oi forward ihinking and decision. 
Tlie amount of detail in the forecast de- 
pends on the scope of tlie forecast, the 
amount of detail increasing as the scope 
decreases. The final product, the fore- 
Cvi;.t itself, should be stated in simple 
terms, such as "Company A will provide 
rifle marksmanship qualification for 250 
trainees during the month of July. 

b. Policy, Equally important to the ' 
plannin^ prucess, and necessary during 
tlie preparatory phase, are tlie state- 
ments of boundaries, limitations, pro- 
cedures, and guidelines withm which the 
operation is performed ov to be per- 
formed. In military terms these state- 
ments are called policies. A policy is a 
broad directive that guides an organiza- 
tion toward the achievement of objectives, 
a considered decision made by the man- . 
ager for the purpose of setting up a guide 
to future actions, or the written or oral 
autliority that establishes continuing rou- 
tine actions. In planning, guidelines are 
needed to limit the scope and extent of 
planning, and later on, elements of the 
organization will need these same guide- 
lines to accomplish their specific objec- 
tives. As policies are formulated down 
ti, rough subordinate elements, they be- 
come Jiarrower in scope and more spe- 
cu'ic in detail. Policy, in itself, is an 
expression of the exercise of the direct- 
ing function by the manager. While all 
personnel may recommend the adoption 
of new policies or clianges in old policies 



a.*? the need arises, decisions on policy 
arci the responsibility of the manager. 

(1) The policies of an organization 
give meaning to tlie objective. The goal 
mii>ht be e::pr^5.5ed lU general terms 
.vhich have small significance to tlie mem 
hers of the orgajiizatlon. However, poli- 
cies translate the goal into terms whicli 
are of direct concern to the individual. 
Policies make the goal more easily under- 
stood, since they supply tlie general di- 
rectives for attaining the goal, A good 
orga!U^ation policy is based on a careful 
analysis of the organizational objectives, 
IS precise l> stated in simple terms, aid 
IS stable, flexible, comprehensi\e, coni- 
(;lementary to equal authority, and supple 
mentary to higher authority. 

(2) V/e have discussed forecasting 
and policy within the preliminary phase 
of |)lannijig. Although discussed m se- 
quence, the actual development of fore- 
casts and policies does not necessarily 
follow the sequence. The development of 
a plan, forecast, and policy requires con- 
current and interrelated actions, m the 
development of each, there comes a point 
where the other must be considered m 
order .to continue action. For example, 
there are various ways that instruction 

m rifle marksniansliip niiglit be given 
trainees, and an organization char^^ed 
with such training will necessarily need 
to decide which method to use*- In tife 
forecasting action, the polic\ as to how 
the organization will provide the training 
should be considered, to develop policy, 
one should know the forecastoi sucn thin^is 
as the number to be trained and the cadre 
availablei and to develop a plan, it is 
necessary to know both policy and fore- 
casts. There can be no absolute chrono- 
logical sequence of actions ni the [)erform 
ance of the planning function. 

c. Need for policy. In addition to serv 
mg as a ;^uide for planning and a means 
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Ml oi-ifiiUilii>:i U>v tilt Uijw ciriuiiaiidcr 
or member, policy ()rovidtr.s the ioll(;vv- 
iiig Ciklj?: 

(1) it .saves tiuic, i^ctviu^e liic . aiuc 
decibiuiib need not be made i)vcr and 
over, .-^oproval or di>?api)iM)\al of inajor 
projects and decisions? on e>:co[nit;iral 
matters are recorded a^ [)oLicy for the 
or:5an*.zai:on. 

(2) I; indicates ro:ri»'t^sii)iliiio> 
and aaiii ^r.^ies?, but doc.^ noi .-ta:c lixcd 

oeratiunal actions. Policy is impoi'tan-t 
to ticcer.tralization of manajement au- 

>v.ii because by follow. iiu; it .-ul^ordi- 
. wi-- rocccd alonq an .^.!M)roved cour.se 

1 "o:. )n. 

('4 It helps to insure consihicncy 
u" r.c:: II, SiP.ce it pn^vide^ auidt-rj-^st.^ 
f ;r olannin-^. it Iielps to I.ee-) all ole- 
rr.cnts of an or'^arnzation mwViM^; ui the 
>ai:ie direction at the tame time, 

(4) It provides the net-es.sary di- 
rection for concurrent planning b% givinj; 
"-uoorfiinate unith a framework withm 
• niv- : iho\ ma-, prepare liie^ nrclimi- 
v.:<.v\ olr.n.-? prior to ilie receipt of the 
V. .»ir*j>iLto«! ;)la4i from Iii£>l:or aiulu>r:t;. . 

d. Policy develo[);nent. P">licy doeiin't 
juj-: t:ap'>on. it rcc|uires careiul conbid- 
•jv^\j:i: wKi employment of the principleb 
tit n;v.na-ement, and exercise of tjome or 
all of the functions of mana.'joment. A^ain, 
there are phases in the development proc- 
c ca.d man\ concurrent actions should 
i)j pert'jrmed before the final ()rf)duct, a 
[^.)lic\. can become a guide toward tiie 
ach:Q\e'ment of organizational objectives. 
The [)*iases of the development p/ocess 
ir.cLude the lollowin.j: 

(I) Formulation, Decido on govern- 
ing^ concepts. Analyze objectives. Make 
an anaUsii: of activities of :he orsaniza- 
tions, tlieir nature and the course and 



rale of growth of the ortjumzution are 
involved, 

(2) Promulgatioii, Disseminate the 
policy to the level(s) v/hcre it is to be 
u.sed and applied. Timing, evaluation, 
and decision as to methods of communi- 
cation are required, 

(3) Education (selling). Confer vvitii 
subordinates before final promulgation; 
the policy should be understood by all 
concerned. Some policies fail because 
various people reading the same policy 
may arrive at different conclusions as 

to its meaning. Also, many policies 
fail because tliey are not wholeheartedly 
accepted. Acceptance is more than lip 
service and outward compliance; t|iere 
is still the problem of o/ercoming per- 
sonal objections. If there are dissenters 
and nonconformists within the organiza- 
tion, tl^.e policy may not be sound or it 
may n.)t bj thoroughly understood by 
those directly affected, 

(4) Application. Use coordinate 
and subordinate personnel to help make 
managei'ial and operative decisions, 
Decisio.is are mosi generally accepted 
when those v.Iio are directly affected have 
had a hand in making the decisions. 

(3) Interpretation, No policy can be 
written to cover every situation and even- 
tuality . there are exceptions to every- 
thing. Interpretation is usually the re- 
sponsibility of the immediate operating 
manager, but final decisions on questions 
of interpretation rest with the manager 
who issued the policy. The educational 
()has3 does not completely cover this 
phase of interpretation. 

5. STEPS IN PLANNING, 

a. The first step in planning is to de- 
termine the precise purpose of the plan. 
You are the manager. You must realize 
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that b3forc you can produce an effective 
plan, you must clearly define the objec- 
ti\e. The ob jective i^houKi, in fact, co.i- 
^titute a goal toward v/iuc:i t!ie individ- 
uals m the o^anization can direct their 
efforts. This first step in the prepara- 
tion of a plan is basic and elementary, 
the key to any plan. The o':)jective is 
usually simple to determine, but it is 
often difficult to pinpoint in a statement. 
An objective can be set by necessity, de- 
cree>'or agreement, and it is here that 
forecasts and forecasiuv- I.ecome so 
important, since they state precisely 
what may be anticipated. 

b. The second step of planning is the 
determination of the course of action. 
This is accomplished partly by the action 
of forecasting and partly by the action of 
developing policy, but neither forecast- 
ing nor policy provides for deciding on 
:he course of action. Here you face the 
problem of '*how it is to be done" and 
must make a decision. You should weigh 
opportunity costs and the possible courses 
of action that might achieve the objective, 
and then choose the course of action to be 
followed by the organization. Others may 
recommend, others may gather facts, 
others may evaluate, but you, the man- 
ager, make the final decision. Before 
you make your final decision, you should 
carefully consider alternative courses 
of action. You should consider at least 
two possible solutions (excluding those 
few cases where there is no alternative), 
and your selection should be the one which 
is based on the most fact:^ and fewest as- 
yimptions, and which may be expected 
to yield the greatest gain with the least 
expense. Also, the chosen course of 
action should be the one which fits best 
v;iihinor ganizational policies and 
procedures. 

c. The third step in the preparation 
of a plan is to establish the procedures. 
In tactical situations a specific format is 
used and the plan is called an operation 



order or administrative order. In other 
instances the plan jtself may take the 
form o-f written ur<iers. directives nnenJ^- 
oranduins, letters, or regulations- -the 
specific format is relatively unimpor- 
tant. In any case the plan should provide 
answers to the following questions: 

(1) WHAT is to be done? (The 
(objective. ) 

(2) HOW is it to be done? (Mediod. ) 

(:5) WHERE is it to be done? 
(Location. ) 

(4) WHEN is it to be done? 
(Scheduling. ) 

(5) WHO will do it? (Personnel. } 

d. After you complete the plan and be- 
fore it IS distributed to subordinate and 
using elements of the .organization, you 
should check it to determine if it in- 
cludes as many of the following factors, 
or information concerning them, as are 
necessary for its success; , 

(1) Resources to be used (including 
funds). 

(2) Agencies, departments, or in- 
dividuals involved. 

(3) Coordinating agency(ies). 

(4) Outside cooperation or assist- 
ance needed. 

(5) Assumptions to be considered. 

(6) Progress reports to be submitte 

(7) Time phasing of program(s). 

(8) Anticipated trouble areas. 

(0) Final objecti\e to be 
attained. 



(10) Prioritv* 

The plan, when coni()Loted, should be 
distributed to subordinate elements for 
implementation and execution. During 
this stage, the directing, coordinating, 
and controlling functions of management 
will come to the fore and continue until 
the objective has b3en accomplished. 

6. CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD 
PLAX. 

a. It IS capable of accomplishing the 
objective. Is. your plan workable? Can 
it accomplish the objectives of the pro- 
posed operation? If it cannot, then it is 
not a good plan. 

b. It IS based on facts. In your plan 
have all pertinent data been considered? 
Are the data accurate? Have assump- 
tions been reduced to the minimum? 

c. It uses existing resources. Does 
your plan make full use of available re- 
sources? Are any organizational re- 
sources not being used? Are there any 
resources available Vv'hich should be used? 

d. It provides for the necessary or- 
ganization. Does your plan clearly es- 
tablish relationships and fix responsi- 
bilities? 

e. It provides for continuity. Does 
your plan provide for an organization, for 
personnel, and for niateriel ? Doesitcov- 
er the full period of the contemplated op- 
eration? Have provisions been made for 
continuous coordination? 

f. It provides for decentralization. 
Does your plan delegate authority to the 
maximum extent consistent with retention 
of the necessary degree of control? 

g. It provides for direct communica- 
;'?n. Does your plan {>ermit coordination 

f.urin;? execution by means of direct com- 



munication between coequals and 
counterparts on all levels? Does it 
also provide for communications up 
"and communications down? Are you 
sure that everyone concerned will 
understand his part in it? 

h. - It has simplicity. In your plan, 
have all nonessential elements been elim- 
inated? Have all elements been reduced 
to their simpleat^'fojrrris-*?' 

i. It has flexibility. Does your plan 
leave room for adjustment to changes in 
operating conditions? Are alternative 
courses of action provided? Plans have 
a tendency to cause people to operate in 

a groove--the groove of the plan. To the 
extent that it helps a manager with lim- 
ited knowledge, skill, or initiative to con- 
duct an operation in a satisfactory man- 
ner, it is good. To the extent that it re- 
stricts the initiative of a knowledgeable 
and skillful manager, it is bad. Plans 
permitting little freedom of action may 
be excellent for one organization but poor 
for another because of the differing capa- 
bilities of their managers. 

j. It provides for control. Do ade- 
quate means exist, or have they been 
provided, to see that your plan is carried 
out as it should be? 

k. It is clear, concise, complete, and 
coordinated. Is your plan simply stated, 
and will it be clearly understood by all 
concerned? 

7. ORGANIZATION FOR PLANNING. At 
all organizational levels there are provi- 
sions for planning personnel within the 
work force, though in many cases these 
provisions consist merely of placing re- 
sponsibility for planning on the manager. 
However, even at the lowest echelon the 
manager can establish procedures and 
assign personnel to assist in the planning 
functions within his own area. There are 
four fundamental methods of organizing 
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I'or pktiiiuug: usiir> the exi.siing organi- 
^aiioii Without chaii^^e, crcatip^^ a per- 
n>anent planning commiUec, creating an 
ad hoc coinnuttec; Ubing a combination 
*of two or more of these methods. 

a. Uire 'jf the existing organizational 
structure. This method is used in all 
regular operations of th.* organization. 
Each menib:'r contributes to the overall 
plan within his sphere of activity. The 
personnel contributing to the planning 
remain m tlieir usuaTasj-ignments and 
locations and coordinate by meano of 
conferences or other formt of commu- 
i.icaiion. 

b. Crc-itir^n of a permanent planning 
c^nunittee. In this method the function 
of [>lanhin; is assigned to a committee 
created for the one purpj^e of carrying 
cut tile major [Hannmg i\)r the orgao^za- 

Oiiicr ardencies of tlie organization 
are relieved of all but :?hurt-range plan- 
ning responsibilities and concentrate 
iheir ef^ort:^ on current operations. T'li.^ 
meth:>d \\^$ the advantage of concentra- 
t-^n A effort dlong with clearly estab- 
llsiied re.-oonsibilit\ for the function, 
:.nd lends itself to easier direction a id 
control. The disadvantages are th.osr.e 
of creating one more agency to super- 
vise and coordinate, of making a clear- 
cut division between future and current 
plan.iing and of running the chance that 
tlie plannin;; section ma\ f^il to keep a- 
breast of current op.-rations and thus not 
be av/ai^e of available current data that 
ndJ ha\e a;: effect (;n future planning. 

c. Creation of an ad hoc (temporary) 
committee. This method is frequently 
Uircd to resolve a specific problem or de- 
vi.se a specific plan of action. The com- 
n^ittee is composed of personnel who are 
a;:>signed to regular fluties in the organi- 
zation, but are detached from their usual 
duties for the period of time required to 
produce a particular plan. \\\ example 
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of such a committee is that created by 
a post commander to plan the activities 
for Armed Forces Day. 

d. Use of a combination of methods. 
.-\n example is found in the practice of 
assembling a planning s ectio n to work 
on certain aspects of the plan, upon com-, 
plction of which the planners return to 
their own sections to do their part of the 
overall plan, tlius using the existing 
organization. 

8. RESULTS OF POOR PLANNING. 
Planning is not restricted to one-time, 
or major, operations. It applies to daily 
actions and to routine as well as special 
activities. Lack of planning in this area 
can be disastrous to a manager. If man- 
agement dJ3s not plan, or if it does not 
Plan wisely and well, efficiency is seri- 
ously affected. It is eas} to define plan- 
ning, I?ut plaiiuipg itself requires effort. 
It requires thmuinj^ and reasoning- - 
processes niost people like toavoid. It is 
easier to use t!ie trial -and -error method 
tiiaii to analyze and weigh advantages and 
disadvantages. It is easier just to do 
v.'hat seems best at the time, keeping busy 
at the jobs as tiiey occur, than to sit down 
and plan how to, get more done and yet be 
less busy. 

Planning requires knowledge, fore- 
sight, judgment,, and experience. The 
planner (manager) must know his oerson- 
neU lie must know- their skills, aptitudes, 
abilities, and shortcommgs. He must 
know the facilities, equipment, and ma- 
terials he has to work with. He must 
know how to break big jobs down into 
little ones. 

A manager or supervisor who is a poor 
planner is always at a disadvaritage m an 
organization. Unfortunately, he lumself 
does not alwa\s recognize that man\ of 
his difficulties and problem^ stem from 
lack if planning. However, the results 
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poor |)lannin:4 .irc nuinert)us and are 
♦ilarins?ly ovideiit to the ex(n?ricnce(l oye< 
A fjupervisor should irU.sf)00l [)oor plati- 
niiic^, or lack of [>laiininji is his trouble 
if he "snowed tniuer" '.vith -.vorl;, if his 
pcrt^onnel ciwinot meet deadlines, if there 
IS confusion. and dibcontent vuuon^f hib 
personnel, if work is slowed down be- 
cause of insufficient or inferior equip- 
ment, tools, or materials, or incompe- 
tent personnel, and if his personnel are 
so rushed that they can't do good work. 
The specific evidences of poor plannin'4 
include: 

a. Machines and equipment unused 
for overlong periods. 

b. Poor maintenance of niachines 
and equipment. 

c. Excessive backlog of work, 

d. Files improperly maintained. 
Difficulty in locating material. 

e. Materials wasted. Too many ex- 
pendable supplies used in proportion to 
the amount of work produced. 

f. Some individuals overworked, .vome 
undoruorked. 

g. Quarreling and bickering amonj 
personnel. 

h. Skilled personnel doing work tliat 
could be done by unskilled. 

1. Individuals producing inferior work 
due to lacK of training. 

J. Too much overtime. 

k. Too inany "peaks and valleys" in 
or K loads. 

I. E X c e s > 1 ve tar ime^s and ab- 
senteeism. 



m. Work stoppages due to shortage of 
supplies. 

n. Disco. itent due to lack of promo- 
tion opportunities. 

o. Disorderly work areas, high ac- 
cident rate. 

p. Too many inaccuracies too much 
v/ork having to be redone. 

9. BENEFITS OF GOOD PLANNING. 
When a manager is a good planner, t'ne 
work in his unit is accomplished quickly, 
smoothly, and accurately. Personnel 
are busy, but not rusned. There is co-' 
operation and harmony among the per- 
sonnel. Working areas are orderly and 
uncluttered,, and the accident rate is low. 
There is liking, admiration, and respect 
for the manager, and personnel willingly 
follow his leadership. Some of the bene- 
fits of good planning are: 

a. Work is completed on time. 

b. There is a good relationship wit. 
other departments, 

c. People are working on jobs they 
can do best. 

d. Workers know how their jobs relate 
to the mission of the organization. They 
know that their work is important and 
essential. 

e. There is little waste of nianpower 
or materials. 

f. Machines and equipment are used 
to the best advantage. 

g. Work meets prescribed standards 
of quality. 

h. There is an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness, cheerfulness, and oooperativeness. 
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The diileience between good planning 
and pjor planning is fclie difference be- 
t\^een order and confusion, between \urk 
being done on time ^ind not being done on 
time, between harmony and conflict, and* 
incidentally, between i good efficiency 
rating and a poor efficiency rating. 

Planimg is to the manager as routing 
a trip is to the traveler. The traveler 
has a certain destination to reach, and 
he must determine the bei:t way to get 
there. Usually, there arc ^'arious routes 
open to him» unless he plots his trip in 
advance he may travel secondary cr 
dead -end roadh» run into time -cunsuming 
and ruu;;!i detours, encounter roadblocks, 
take wrong :urning? and liave to back- 
track before he can advance, and, of 
course, spend far more time, money, 
and effort than he should have done. 

10. SU:\IAL\RY. Well-prepared plans 
are the baoisior the organizational str ic- 
ture and for the operations of the organi- 
zation. During the planning process, the 



manager analyzes the situation to deter^;^ 
mine what is to be accomplished. When 
he has clearly defined the objective, he 
determines and evaluates alternative 
courses of action, then develops policies 
and procedures within whicli the plan will 
be implemented. Next, he establishes 
measurable goals, the sum of which will 
accomplish the objective; and finally, he 
develops a plan that will implement the 
course of action selected. 

The astute manager realizes that plan- 
ning must be used as a bridge to the fu- 
ture, not as an end in itself. Each plan 
is a steppingbtone to other plans and other 
actions. He realizes that planners must 
be realistic and recognize the many limita- 
tions uf both current and future situations, 
Planr*ing must not throttle the Ax-mj man- 
ager or the organization, but must permit 
flei-iibility to conduct operations based upon 
\ aLid policies. A plan must express and 
encourage the exercise of initiative by 
all concerned. Planning is the frame- 
work for the control of action. 
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Annex , (OPTIONAL PRACTICAL EXERCISE) to Memorandum 46-3 



From the members of your group select an ad hoc committee or. if this is not 
feasible you develop a plan for the reorganization of your section or company. 
Define the objectives, develop and evaluate alternative courses of action, and 
develop policies and procedures to implement the plan. Build nexibility into 
the plan to allow for future changes and modifications. 
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I INT1UM)IKT10N'. It «<-'11i.-imU\ rov- 
oiiiuzod UkU objoctivi s uiuhl bo osUib- 
li'^hod' pjUcK>s sol. aiul plans fornui- 
Uted through uood manufjonient. Pun- 
niim is> tho first ^te^> m the inuiia!,'oineni 
. \c"o. hit planiunu is of ii ) value unless 
«i IS foll.wod bv action. Tho plannuiR 
"i inanatjor doos is based on the fact tliat 
there is a lOb lo bo done and the ussump'- 
tio,i that people are, or will be, avail- 
able to d6 It. Tho plan he develops, 
however, is inanimate. He must bring 
It to life. To do this, he must arrange 
and allocate his physical resources (fa-, 
cilities. equipment, materiel, money) 

Uul his human resources (personnel) 
c.. : use them to ths li^st advantage. He 
mu^t orijanize' (fig. U- 



Organi7,ing irf the |)roccss of bringing 
together the work, the worker, and the 
work place.- Wlionever two or more 
people work together, there is somc^ son 
„f organization, there is an arrangement 
of tasks and duties showing how ;their 
positio.is fit together. There is no basic 
difference between organizing a sma,ll 
u:iit and organizing a lavge department 
xjonsisting of a number of units. The 
same principles and procedures apply at 
all levels. Our discussion, therefore, 
will deal with the broad aspects of orgamz 
ing and will apply to management at all 
levels down to and including the- first- 
line supervisor. Although the^^upA'visor 
may not be directly concerned with all of 
the phases hi o r ganizing/^ie must 





An organization is formed when 
two or more individuals join 
their efforts toward a'known, 
end. 



Basic and sound principles of * 
organization have been devel- 
« oped" and proven'. Those 'princi- 
ples apply to all forms of 
activity which people collec- 
cively may wish to undertake. 

Organizing can be described as 
the alinement of people for t>e 
accomplishment of some agreed 
objective through the assign- 
ment of responsibilities and 
functions. 



Figvire K Oi-ganizing. 
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understand them and TOuist know the or 
ganization as a whole in order to under- 
stand where he fits into it. The organi-* V 
::ation as a whole and every part of it 
'should be judged in the ligtvt of how well 
it contributes to the ovGrail objective, 

■The proper arrangement of the work 
and the personnel into logical g^roupings 
promotes effectiveness of the unit or 
office. Efficiency^ good .morale, job 
satisfaction, and high production go hand 
in hand with effectiveness. Any organiz- 
ing effort, therefore, is 4 matter for 
the earliest consideration of the man- 
ager if maximum effeciven?iss is to be 
^, obtained, 

2, CONSIDERATIONS PRIOR TO OR- 
GANIZING, To many pe ^ple, the word 
'^organizing" is synonymous with "plan- 
ning, 'J They .Say, "Organize your 
thoughts" or "Organize your daily activ- 
ities, " when they probably mean make a 
plan or follow a-projected line of action. 
As applied to management, however, or- 
■ganizing refers to the process of estab- 
lishing relationships among men, tasks, 
and materiel to carry out the plans of the 
manager; i, e, , to achieve organizational 
objectives. In setting up an organization, 
there are certain/undamental concepts 
which must be understood clearly, since 
they have a decisive influence on the ef- 
fectiveness of the unit, 

a. Group association. Within every 
formal organization there may'be one or 
more informal organizations. These 
groupings are not formed by manage- 
ment; they grow simply because people 
carry their social lives into theiP'work 
lives, PeopLe band together because of 
common interests--in hobbies, in chil- 
dren, in religion, in sports and recrea- 
tion, or in work. An individual brings 
to his job his own interests, desires, 
and emotions. He wants to associate witn 
and be accepted by his fellow workers. 



He wants to fitJnto a group and have a 
.feeling of belonging. 

The successful manager recognizes 
that the informal organization^ has a 
great influence on the amount and qual- 
ity of work that is produced,' Within any 
group--working or playing--there is a 
natural leader who sets the pace and 
creates, or encourages, t'he attitudes 
and opinions of the rest of the group. 
This natural leader may or, may not be 
the assigned leader. The group as a 
whole can make the' manager appear ei- 
ther efficient or inefficient. When .a 
manager studies and analyzes his infor- 
mal groupings and their leaders he will 
understand how they operate. He will 
know what circumstances and feelings 
influence their attitudes, will then 
be able to introduce changes, issue in- 
. structions, and direct activities in a way 
that will create the most acceptance and 
the least antagonism in the group, 

b. Division of work. Groups move more 
quickly toward their goals when there- is ' 
a fair and even distribution of woYk, 

c. Delegation of authority. Division 
of work among members of a unit makes 
it necessary for one person to assign and' 
supervise the work and the workers, and 
this person must have authority to make 
decisions in keeping witn his respon- 
sibilities, 

d. Creation of specialists, Asthecom- 
' Dloxity of the group activity increasv^s, 

some actions cannot be left to the group 
as a whole, but must be assigned to spe- 
cially qualified individuals, 

e. Division of authority by specializa- 
tion. Special activities tend to develop 
info separate organizational elements, to 
the heads of which is delegated manage- 
rial authority over all problems within 
their special areas regardless of where 



tlie\ aru-e ui the ur,;niuzatiuii. In busi- 
iiec?r purctiabuig of ra'A materials and 
riich Items as office :rupplies, tools, 
and macninery is an example of a spe- 
cial acuvity. and many companies re- 
quire tuai all buying be dor.e by the pur- 
cliarini; element regardless of v.hat the 
.ten: is rtna'.here or how it :s tobeubcd. 

f. Ce!:)rdinaiion. Wlicnever authority 
IS divided, coordination is essential. 
Siibjra.nate supervisors sometimes lose 
sight of the overall objective, and it is 
the responsibility of the m.anager to 
Keep the endre organization headed lo- 
v/ard tne objective. 

3. PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION. 
The above listing of fundamental con- 
cepts 15 representative, but not all- 
mcUisive. of the things to consider in 
determining the organizational structure. 
Manv of ihe^ principles of management 
must be applied in the function of organiz- 
ma so that the product v/ill be the re- 
sult of studv rather than trial and error. 
Broadlv speaking, all the principles of 
management may be related to organiz ■ 
:ng, nut some of them are so specifi- 
c.V.:% a part of and essential :o effective 
^ organizing that they are called princi- 
"ples yi organization. These are the 
T)rincii>leroi unity 'A command, span of 
control homogeneous assignment, and 
delegation of authority, 

a. Unity of command. Unity of com- 
mand means that responsibility for and 
control of all actions vathin an organi- 
zation are vested in one individual at 
each level of-operation. At each level 
tnero is only one manager who is totr.ly 
responsible for the elem.e::t, and the net 
efrect IS tliat ev^ry person knov/s to 
.;om he reports and v.hom he directs. 

(I) Ir. the Bible. Mattne-, 6:24. is 
:r.e .-taten.eiit. "No n;at. can serve tv.o 
' t;,a5-eri Tlus ^tatcmon* has oe- 



come an axiom which is applicable to 
organization today. In order to do his 
job," each individual (including super- 
visors) must know to whom h^ reports, 
from whom he receives instructions, and 
to whom he reports results. 

(2) Another old sayijng, "Too many 
cooks spoil the broth, " is equally perti- 
nent. To avoid "spoiling the broth, the 
manager must know who works for hini, 
whom he directs, who aids^him, and who 
is responsible for each task. 

(3) To insure unity of command 
(fig. 2), all lines of communication should 
be as short as possible, definite, clear- 
cut, and understood by all. Also, it is 
important to remember that lines of com- 
munication should not be bypassed. For 
the person bypassed, there is confusion; 
he no longer knows v/hom he directs, 
since his subordin^: •es are receiving or- 
ders from so '.oone higher. He cannot 
reasonably be held responsible for the 
actions of his subordinates when he does 
not know what orders they received. As 
for the subordinate with "two masters, 
which superior does he obey? To whom 
does he owe primary loyalty? Once unity 
of command is established, it must be 
maintained. One way a manager can do 
this is by making frequent personal in- 
spections augmented by the publication 

of a functional list of duties and respon- 
sibilities of all managers within the 
organization. 

(4) In summation, the principle of 
unitv of command consists of a single 
idea^: one boss at each level. This has 
two corollaries: each individual must 
know to whom he reports, and each man- 
ager must knov/ those whom he directs - 
or for whom he is responsible. 

b. Span of control. The probl^>m of 
hov. many individuals one person can con- 
trol (or manage) effectively is as old as 
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UNITY OF COMMAND is a reminder of che old saying 
"No msn can serve cwo n-.ascers. . , 
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FAILURE TO SECU?^ UNITY OF COMMAND IS FOLLOWED BY: 



DISORGANIZATION 



IRRESP0NSI3ILITY 
CONFUSION 



VACILLATION 




UNITY OF COJ-H^^ND is necessary to 50od orj-anizacion 
and is a requirenenc which is oased on che logical 
conclusion chat cnere muse be a single responsibility 
:or final decision in anv or^vanisacion. 



Figure 2. Unity of Command. 
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management itseli. An oxcoUont illus- 
trution of tins may bo found m paH^a;;c/ 
mi the Bible that deal with Moses organ - 
iz^ing the exodus of the Israelites. In 
Esiodus 18:17-26, Moses' father-in-law, 
noting that Moses was oi)ending most of 
his time giving counsel to many in- 
dividuals, said to him: 

*'The thing that thou doest is not 
good. Thou wilt surely wear away, both 
thou and this people that is with thee: 
for this thing is too heavy for thee; thou 
art not able to perform it thyself alone- 
Hearken now unto my voice, I ^'iH give 
thee counsel- . . thou shalt provide 
out of all the people able men . . . and 
place such over them (the people], to be 
rulers of thousands, and rulers of hun- 
dreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens. And Let them judge the people at 
all seasons: and it shall be, that every 
great matter they shall bring unto thee, 
but every small matter they shall judge: 
so shalfit be easier for thyself, and they 
shall bear the burden with thee. If thou 
siialt do this thing, and God command 
thee so, then thou shalt be able to en- 
dure, and all this people shall also go to 
their place in peace. " 

Moses followed hisfather-in-lav/'s 
advice. He:*'. . . choseablc men out of 
all Israel, and made them heads over 
the people, rulers of thousands, rulers 
of tiundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers 
of tens- And they judged the people at 
all seasons: the hard causes they brought 
unto Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves. 

(I) Application of the principle of 
span of control the process of limiting 
Vak: number of direct subordinates and the 
J:v?a ui supervision, and of budgeting 
time that all duties are performed 
v.ithm the time si^an normally available 
to a manager. If the f^rmciplo of span 
of contrfl i.- conscientiously apj;lied, the 
v...rkload can be {)laced under effective 



control and handled without difficult>. 
There arc four basic factors whicli must 
be considered in applying this principle: 
(a) the complexity of the work, (b) the 
capabilities of the supervisor and the 
workers, (c) the distance between the 
superior and his subordinates, and 
(d) time. 

(2) Many management experts say 
that the number of subordinates a supe- 
rior can manage effectively is usually 
four to eight at the upper levels of man- 
agement and eight to fifteen or more at 
the lower levels- Other students r; 
management use different maximums 
and minimums, but they generally fall 
within these ranges- As stated above, 
- there are many variables which influence 
the span of control, and any figures given 
can be only a guide. The basic problem 
is the number of direct relationships with 
which a manager is involved- If he has 
only one subordinate, there is only one 
direct relationship; if he has two subor- 
dinates, there are three direct relation- 
ships; if he has three subordinates, there 
are six (fig. 3). 

(3) The French management con- 
sultant, V. A- Graicunas, holds that in 
addition to the direct single relationsliip 
there are tv/o othe^' superior-subordinate 
relationships: direct group relationships, 
and cross relationships- Moreover, he 
says that the relationships can be con- 
sidered on a minimum and maximum 
basis- According to Graicunas' theory 
(fig. 4), in the case of a manager with 
two subordinates, at the minimum base 
there is a total of four relationships, and 
at the maximum base a total of six. The 
results show a marked rise in total re- 
lationships if there are more than 4 sub- 
r,rdinates; e.g., for 4 subordinates the 
total number of relationships on a mini- 
mum basis is 21, on a maximum basis, 
44; for 5 sunordinates, 41 and 100, re- ^ 
,spectively; and for 12 subordinates, 4, i:i 
and 24, 708, respectively. Graicunas 
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Minimum Base: 

Direct Single Relationships 2 
X to A, X to B 



Cross Relationships 
A and B 
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Direct Group Relationships 1 
X to A and B T 
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Maximum Base: 

Direct Single Relationships 
X to A, X to B 

Cross Relationships 
A to B, B to A 

Direct Group Relationships 
X to A with B 
X to B with A 
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Figure 4. Graicunas* Theory. 
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assuntcti it .vus possible for owe man- 
ager to j^ivo adequate altciUioii to a 
maximum of 12 cro<d reUuionslups and 
28 direct group relationships (the totals 
for 4 ^subordinates); therefore, strict 
application of this theory would set the 
span of control at 4, 

(4) Regardless of how you measure 
manaaer-subordinate relationships, an 
arbitrary limitation based purely on 
numbers cannot be applied to every sit- 
uation. There must be an analysis of the 
kind of work the subordinates perform. 
If the work is simple and identical, one 
man can readily supervise relatively 
large numbers. However, each increas- 
ing^mstance of human relationships can 
create additional problems. 

(5) Soace and distance enter into 
span of control because the physical area 
of supervision, including the location of 
subordinates and activities, influences 
ease of managing, i^the activities to be 
supervised require frequent personal 
contact, '.ou should consider your acces- 
sibility to these activities when you lo- 
cate them. Their distance from you will 
have considerable bearing on how well 
you are able to do your job. There arc 
two extremes to avoid in locating subor- 
dinates or activities. It is just as unwise 
to locate a subordinate too near as too 
far away. Having the subordinate too 
close may result in oversupervision. It 
is a natural tendency for a person to su- 
pervise more closely those persons who 
are located nearer to him. This over- 
supervision may interfere with the work 
of the subordinate and stifle him to such 
an extent that he becomes the man who 
does only what he is told to do and little 
else. On the other hand, having a subor- 
dinate too far away may result m under- 
supervision, and the subordinate may 
be<iirL to ot-^rate independently to such a 
decree that supervision becomes per- 
functory. 



It appears, then, that the ideal dis- 
tance between the manager and the sub- 
ordinate is that distance which mininiizes 
both oversupervision and undersuper- 
vision. With the advanced means of com- 
munication used today, this principle may 
be applied at various echelons. If close 
physical supervision is required contin- 
uously, the emphasis should be placed 
on locating activities so that supervision 
is made as easy and economical as pos- 
sible. In higher .echelons the emphasis 
may need to be placed on geography, 
transportation, supply, and other aspects 
which affect the movement of materiel 
and personnel. 

(6) Another factor affecting span 
of control, time, refers to the time it 
takes to supervise, to transmit orders 
through the levels of the organization, 

to give approvals or make decisions, and 
to correct and control operations. 

(7) Closely related to the time fac- 
tor is the skill and ability of both the 
manager and his subordinates. If the 
subordinates are relatively untrained, 
they need closer supervision. If they are 
knowledgeable and highly skilled, it re- 
quires less time to direct their activities, 

(8) All the factors influencing span 
of control are interdependent and inter- 
related; one cannot be changed without a 
corresponding change in another. It must 
be realized that the smaller the span of 
control, the longer the chain of command 
and the greater the number of levels (fig. 
5). This can result in the "top" managers' 
havmg inadequate knowledge of what is 
going on at the lower echelons. These 
managers must judge people whom they 
really do not know, and the people in lower 
management have no real opportunity to 
make themselves heard. There are forces 
teiiding to increase the number reporting 
to the cnief manager; for example, some 
intermediate managers want to have 
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The manager cf a large 
organi^zation does not 
have time to personally 
contact all units or 
elements of his organiza- 
tion before making de- 
cisions that affect its 
operation. 

A supervisor can operate 
better if he is responsi- 
ble for only those activi- 
ties that one person can 
direct efficiently. 



The phrase '*span of control" 
Implies the limitations exist- 
ing in supervision and coordi- 
nation by one individual. 

Poor results can be expected 
when the attention of one 
individual is spread over too 
many activities. 
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Figure 5. Span of Control. 



access to as high a level of management 
as possible, believing this to be a means 
of advancennent and a sign of status. Again, 
the manageiMumseli mav lack faith in the 
aoilitx of his subordinates, fear possible 
rivals, or feel a desire for power as shown 
oytne number of people reporting to him, 

c, Homogeneous assignuient. Homo- 
geneous assignment is tne process of 
grouping together like or related tasks 
and activities A-'l-n the organisational 
structure. Sir.:.lar rrelnted jobs should 



be grouped together in the organization, 
and personnel sliould be assigned to jobs 
m keeping with their experience and skills 
The value of this is apparent; a man who 
concentrates his efforts, either mental 
or manual, on a certain endeavor in- 
creases the quality and quantity of his 
v;ork, and thus increases his skill. Be- 
cause of the separate purposes of homo- 
oeneous assignment, tliere are tv.o phases 
on the application of this principle; the 
.-structural phase and the pe*^«onnel piace- 
ii.ent piiase. 
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(I) lathe structural |)1uxho, iho 
principle is= applied to the oraganiza- 
.i.nu. framework; i.e.. the arrange- 
-et>i 'Jt job relauonsiups within the for- 
iiiul organization. In the p e r i» o n n e I 
place:-ient t)hase. the principle is ap- 
pu^'u to the personnel -.vho are lo be as- 
sianed to the jobs. The key to this prin- 
ce pl$ 'S found in the derivation of the 
word "homogeneous. " The first part of _ 
. Mie v.ord i5 from tlie Greek word "homos, 
which means like or similar, the latter 
half from the Greek word "gcnos, " 
•• .v'.i means family, race, or kind. Itf 
tiie application of the principle, three 
factors must be controlled: (a) activi- 
ties must not overlap, (b) duties and 
responsibilities must be clear-cut and 
-■milar m nature, and (c) every duty 
and responsibility must bo assigned to 
some individual in the organization. 

(2) In the personnel placement 
-hase, one should consider the indivi- 
daal's mental and pinsical qualifications, 
ai)tif.iaes, and desires, and then deter- 
mine if they are homogeneous (alike or 
related) :o the job requirements. C^uiCKer 
and be-.ter results can be obtained from 
"eoole when they are selected for jobs 
in Ahxh t!ie% can use their basic knowl- 
^c!' .- :uid skills. Homogeneity of assign- 
me^r.t m tb.is phase can l)e accomplished 
bv 'b.';rouahlv and carefully analyzing an 
.wKviduaf ? "mental and physical ciualifi- 
oati -ns and aptitudes, and comparing 
-p-:r. -m;;-! -.uiat the job requires. Im- 
^,'ro.vcr ciasoiiication and assignment re- 
sult low morale a.id poor efficiency. 

{]) While the rebulls of effective 
apDUC-tion of the principle of homoge- 
r..o ;-.acS:'-p.me.uahuall: cannot be meas- 
■li-pri M the' vardstick sense, it is safe to 

' liiit ir.c'reased efficiency and econom;. 
•.ill result. If it IS (liUeentl:- applied at 
ji"-' u"-.'Jls. 'togGtiwr witi. other princi|)les 
,r a-juLzatrTn. hnnv) ;ene'.us assignment 
■-■.'ill !na:err.iily aid in the croat.on of a 
H-anization. A conscious apoli- 



oation of both phases of this principle 
wni insure that resources are used in 
the most economical manner and that 
the quality and quantity of production are 
increased. 

d. Delegation of authority. The word 
"authority" is defined as the right of de- 
cision or command. To delegate is to 
entrust to the management of another. 
Delegation of authority, then, is grant- 
in'' or giving an individual the legal right 
to^make decisions and take action. Notice 
that this definition does not include giving 
the responsibility that is always present 
with authority. The commander or man- 
ager can delegate his authority, but not 
his responsibility for acting or failing to 
act. In actual operation the manager 
■ creates new responsibilities for his sub- 
ordinates, the sum total of which will 
accomplish his own responsibilities, 

(1) Stated as a principle, delegation 
of authority is granting authority to in- 
dividuals in keeping with their respon- 
sibilities; that is, when a man is made 
responsible for a job, he is given the 
"power" he needs to do the job. There 
are three general types of authority. The 
first is authority due to force of char- 
acter or personality such as that exerted 
iv,- the leader of an informal organization. 
The second is that due to. a special knowl- 
edge in a particular field, auch as sci- 
ence or law; and the third is the authority 
which IS inherent in position. It is the 
third type of autliorit> with wiiich we are 
concerned, 

(2) Po.sition actually means a spe- 
cific job or task within an organizational 
structure. Yo.i are given certain legal 
rights to act when you are assigned your 
position as manager,, and because you 
occupv that -position you have an obliga- 
tion to discharge to the best of your abil- 
itv the responsibilities inherent in your 
ta.'iks. You cannot escape this responsi- 
bility b\ i)as.~ing it on to subordinates. 
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but by dele;;ati!ig ^luiliority you co.n make 
your subordinates i*e?[)onsiblo for ac- 
compli shins P'^i'^ ''1^^ tabk. You as- 
sign authority, hut you .still retain it. 
That accountability which you have to 
your superiors remains the same, no 
matter how much authority you delegate 
to others, 

(3) Why does the need for delega- 
tion of authority arise? A manager 
should perform only those tasks which 
his subordinates cannot accomplish. 
For instance, the majiager of a depart- 
ment which is divided into several sec- 
tions must appoint an individual to be in 
charge of each section. These subordi- 
nate supervisors report directly to him, 
but each ib responsible for his own sec- 
tion and must ba given the authority to 
make decisions affecting his work and 
lus peri^onnel. The manager who is 
swamped with details probably is not 
delegating enough authority to his sub- 
ordinate supervisors, 

(4) In the process of delegating au- 
thority, and when considering its effect 
on the accomplishment of the organiza- 
tional objective, you must realize there 
are three possible results: overdelega- 
tion, under delegation, and proper 
delegation. 

(a) If you overdelegate, you 
lessen your control over the subordinate, 
along with your control over operations. 
Decision making is placed at an improper 
level, and the entire organization suffers 
loss of efficiency and perhaps morale. 

(b) When you underdelegate, the 
subordinate is not given freedom to act. 
For each decision he must get your ap- 
proval, consequently, he soon loses all 
initiative and feels that his judgment is 
not trusted. You, yourself, are tied to 

a mass of detail and kept from more im- 
portant work. When you underdelegate, 



\ou are im[>l\in/; that jou caji "ruji the 
v/hole show, *' When you becojne sick or 
leave t!ie organization, ufjerations ma\ 
be impaired because there is no r^Jie pre.s 
ent who feels he has the ability or the 
authority to make decisions, 

(c) Between the<=e two extremes 
there is the point of the proper amount 
of delegation. To arrive at this point, 
you must know your objective and your 
job, know your personnel, their capa- 
bilities and limitations; know your re- 
sources; evaluate all circumstances; 
and then proceed to assign tasks, rese^v 
ing to yourself the major decisions, 

(5) The good manager uses judg- 
ment and commonsense in analyzing the 
situation. He is not chained to his desk, 
but has freedom of action to know what 
is going on in his organization, ,When ' 
there is a; difficult problem or decision, 
he has sufficient time to study the matter 
carefully and to come up with the right 
answer. The net effect is that the or- 
ganization can operate efficiently, even 
in his absence, subordinates exercise 
initiative, and the organization is molded 
into a team, all working together, 

STEPS IN ORGANIZING. The need 
for organizing can be tz'aced back to 
primitive society; men have organized 
into collective groups for a common pur- 
pose since the. dawn of civilization. 
It is reasonable to suppose that, at about 
the same time, man learned that organiz- 
ing on the spot and at the time of necessity, 
was often too late, survival required 
prior planning a,nd assignment of tasks. 
From the need for survival, through 
joint and c o 1 1 e c ti V e ? .tion, evolved 
the process of organizing. Then, as now 
the chief was guided in setting up an or- 
ganization by following three princi- 
pal steps: determining the jobs, es- 
tablishing the structure, -and allocating 
the resources. 
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... Uotonnimn;; iht^oh.s. In Uu.s uu- 
t:al >tc|), th« primary con.^ide ration.- >■ it 
tlio organizational ol)jective and tliu re- 
.ouroot' available to you. Yo-ir immo- 
d'a:e lask is lo Uivido Uie overall ohjoc- 
txvo mio specific job.,. Tlu^ mvul'.o^ the 
planninj,' procedures of gatlierinq I'act.s 
and assumptions, evaluating them, and 
deriving essential factors^. S|)i--cifically. 
\ou itt,e ihc tool.^ of force as ti.i.'; and |)olicv. 

(I) In order to olarif>. lei us create 
a situation. You have been appointed 
' mana^,'er of a post recreation office, and 
your organizational objective is to pro- 
vide recreation facilities for personnel 
a:-:si.ined to the post. There are policies 
and directives from higher management 
authority, and you know the number of 
personnel and the facilities available. To 
determine the jobs, you need to know 
what services your office will provide. 
For instance, if you are located in 
Needles, California, providing and man- 
ning facilities for skiing would hardly be 
a job of your office, even though skiing 
is a form of recreation. 

(2) The amount of detail required 
in tlie subdivision of thp objective depends 
on the working level: the closer it is to 
the- operating level, the more detailed is 
the breakdown. As a final check, when 
the list of jobs is completed, the total of 
the lob efforts should enable the accom- 
plishment of the. assigned objective. To 
prevent overlaps or gaps betwfeon specific 
lobs, clear-cut delineation should ba made' 
when subdividing the objective. To return 
to the situation above, delineation might 
be by sports, entertainment, and crafts 
and hobbies, sports might be further bro- 
ken down into individual, team, 5froup, 
and mass participation. 

„ Establishing the structure. Tlie 
-e<-.-ad ^le;), establishing the structure, 
■a ir.ore detailed than determining tne ,;obs, 
o It 1.-^ doendent on completion oi U'.c ur=t 
.te'» V. .u .houlJ anal\ ze the l.st of u.bs auc. 



determine the spocific duties and rcspon- 
:,ibilitic.s of the individuals who will hold 
those lobs. At tiic same time the jobs 
should be grouped into units and subunits 
according "to the types of duties (homo- 
geneous assignment). Working relation- 
ships must bo established between each 
unit and each individual position in the 
organization m c)rder that each person 
wiU know how to perform his job in ac- 
cordance with the assigned task of his 
particular unit and so that all units will 
b3 working toward a common goal. The 
result will be a pattern of relationships 
ba.sed on specific jobs to be performed 
bv individuals, with the continuuig pur- 
pose of integrating their efforts for the 
accomplishment of the overall objective. 

(1) In the step of establishing the 
structure, you should consider that there 
are various methods of organizing. Some 
of these methods are by line or manager 
authority; by activities; by individuals: 
or, though not recommended, by alphabet. 
It is risky to organize around an individual, 
particularly in the military. Although 
it is good management, to make full use 
of the abilities of each individual (homo- 
geneous assignment of personnel), the 
organizational pattern itself should not be 
designed to fit the abilities of a particular 
person. Obviously, building an organiza- 
tion around an individual is ^ dangerous 
.procedure, since that person may be trans- 
ferred or may move to another duty- on 
very short notice. The approach in this 
area is to determine the ultimate organi- 
zation and accept the additional benefits 
that a future e.Kce()tional incumbent may 
provide. 

(2) When the organizational structure 
has been determined, it should be charted. 
The organizational chart should include a 
written^description of duties and responsi- 
l)ilities for eacii position. It should pro- 
vide ansv/ers to questions of span of con- 
trol, homogeneous groupings, unity of 
command, "balance, definite supervisory 
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ohannelb, specialization, simplicity, and 
many more. Sludy of tt,e chart will pro- 
vide a check of the eiftjctivcness of your 
own organizing qictions and .may prevent 
future performance breakdowns, 

c. Allocating resources. 

(1) After the organizational struc- 
ture has been determined, personnel must 
be selected. They must be assigned jobs 
and provided with the necessary equip- 
ment, the space in >vhich tp work, and 
the time in which to carry out their duties. 
Ob&erving the principle of homogeneous 
assignment, eve^^y reasonable attempt 
must be made to place the best qualified 
individual in each job. Basic considera- 
tions which should influence selection in- 
clude: Does the candidate have the skills 
required, or can they be developed in 
him? Will he fit into the job without 'ad- 
verse reactions on the part of his asso- 
ciates? Usually, a generalist is more 
effective than a specialist in a supervi- 
sory position, A specialist may over- 
control his known area. A specialist is, 
however, very useful in making recom- 
mendations on technical matters. He can 
frequently provide answers to such ques- 
tions as: Is the cheapest satisfactory ma- 
terial being used? Are authorized or ac- 
ceptable substitutes known, and can they 
be procured promptly if necessary? Can 
supply sources assure uninterrupted pro- 
curement? Is use of critical materials 
held to a minimum? Are alternative meth- 
ods and procedures given full consideration? 

(2) \Vlien the details of what is to be 
done are clearly recognized and the per- 
sonnel have been tentatively placed, con- 
sideration must be given to equipment and 
facilities. The determination of the equip- 
ment and facilities best suiteci to a task 
requires a detailed analysis of the task it- 
self* Th.e following question will aid in' 
this analysis: How quickly must the task 
be accomplished? What will be its total 
duration? Is its prime objective to im- 



prove training, to increase production or 
to speed up reporting, to improve quality, 
to reduce cost, to provide a service, or 
to improve working conditions? 

(3) Selection of equipment requires 
technical knowledge if the task being con- 
sidered is one involving machinery, in- 
str.uments, and industrial-type processes. 
Although the manager usually has special- 
ists to advise .him in the selection of this 
type of equipment, there are several fac- 
tors that he himself should be aware of. 
General-purpose equipment should be used 
whenever possible (plans maybe changed 
or altered, tliereby making special-purpose 
equipment useless). Automatic and semi- 
automatic devices or special training aids 
may amortize hi^h initial cost quickl} in 
manpower savings and improved products. 
Modern inspection devices can materially 
speed up many processes. 

(4) Facilities best suited to the task 
are often difficult to obtain. Wlien a choice 
is offered or a change is to be made, the 
following general points should be con- 
sidered; before work is begun, allow all 
interested personnel to see and discuss 
the proposed layout and workflow (this may- 
prevent problems such as backtracking, 
crossflow/ or bottlenecks); and attempt 

to have a trial run or a pilot operation to 
avoid excessive expenditures on a new . 
process. 

5. CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD OR- 
GANIZATION. Some of the more impor- 
tant characteristics which distinguish a 
good organization are as follows: 

a. It is capable of accomplishing the 
objective. To be effective, an organiza- 
tion must provide for everything neces- 
sary to get the job done. If the final or- 
ganization evolved is incapable of 
a c c o ni p I i s h i n the assigned tabk, it 
IS of little value to anyone; men, ma- 
teriel, space, and time will have been 
wasted. 



b. It IS stable. Effective organization 
anticipates changes, so that only signifi- 
cAMi cnanges in objectives or resources 
Will create reasons for i-eorganization. 

c. It is flexible. Flexibility is a corol- 
larvto stability in an organization. Or- 
ganizing must "provide the ability to cope 
With changing situations dnd conditions. 
An jxainple in military organization is a 
combat engineer ' attalion, which is de- 
signed to provide engineer support but can 
bo used as a combat reserve. 

d. It is.capable of growth. The activ- 
ities andsubactivities should be grouped 
to permit their departmentalization, when 
the growth factor dictates, without creat- 
ing major reor^-anization. An everyday 
exaniDle of accounting for this growth 
factor can be found in a post engineer sec- 
tion. For this section, objectives remain 
far-'y constant: maintenance of grounds, 
buildings, and facilities. The degree of 
maintenance is not constant, varying with 
the strength of the post and the engineer 
section; vet organization of the section 
need not change as the status of the oost 
changes from standby to full strength. 

e. It is simole. A reliable mark of 
(Tood organization is the simplicity of the 
iu-ucture as shown on the organizational 
chart. If an activity is not necessary or 
justifiably, get rid of it. This may be 
done bv eliminating it or Comoining it 
v.itn another activity. An organization 
th.u has organizatior.al elements which 
are :>either necessary nor justifiable is 
not efficient. 

I. It hab balance. In an effective ov- 
tanization there :s balance among the ac- 
tivC^... Tiic aciiviues are in proper par- 
l,,^4;r\.-o t ;..v.cii oth..-:- ! to the ol. iccti'.o, 
resou7\es are proDortionall> di' iued; and 
aiJin 'Viv- is evenly rielegtted. 

DEVELOPMENT OF tI^PES OF OR- 

GAMZATIO:-;. .-ir.o i-iagc;-^" '-.raanizo 
hvv iutwe mavcall ;;i:-.;.:ion, ano some 



use the trial-and-error system. In the 
former, the manager builds his organi- 
zation around his own or his subordinates' 
ideas and abilities. This kind of manage- 
ment may result in an adequate organi- 
zation, but it seldom results in a com- 
pletely sound one. Organizations built 
upon oersonal abilities of the men in the 
organization usually last only as long as 
those men remain. In the trial-and-error 
method too, a successful organization 
may finally arise, but during the experi- 
mental period there is a tremendous 
waste of time, money, materiel, and 
manpower, a p^ice that business. Govern- 
ment, or the military can ill afford. 

In direct contrast to the intuitive and 
trial-and-epror methods is the scientific 
approach to organization, employing prin- 
ciples of management and organization 
alonp with the use of established types of 
organization. Although there are innu- 
merable modifications to each, basically 
there are three types of organization: 
the line, the line -staff, and the 
functional. 

7. LINE (SCALAR) ORGANIZATION. The 
word "line" as used here means an ele- 
ment of an organization which is com- 
posed of doers; in industry the line con- 
sists of those "managers and workers who 
are producing or creating a product. For 
e:<ample: in a coal mining company, it is 
the persons digging, processing, or trans- 
porting the coal; and the foremen, supel:- 
mtender.ts. and bosses actually directing 
, the workers. In the Army the line is that 
portion charged with waging combat; and 
in a military or.ganiztuion it is that portion 
of the or5a:-iization which is trained for 
and char'-ed with accomplishing the ob- \ 
jective. In b<:siness and in the military, 
t!io lir.c l-.as a position of primacy, and' 
o'lier e: .ments support it. Tiio line in- 
cludes th.e ma..ager of the organization. 

a. A une ortvxnization (fig. «) is one 
v.t^icV. -o mult on nure authority. Line and 
scalar, as used la jypos of organization, 
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are synonymous; i. e. , ihe grading of 
daties scaled according ^o degrees of 
authority and responsibil^ities. There- 
fore, in such an ergatuzcition authority 
flows in a straight channc^l from the man- 
ager through subordinaie|rnanagers to 
the workers. The authority of each man- 
ager is supreme in his arjca of responsi- 
bility; all subordinate supprvisors are 
responsible to the manage'^, and all in- 
dividuals within the varioijs organization 
elements are responsible to their specific 
department heads. 

b. This is the oldest anjd simplest 
type of organization and ijs sometimes 
called the military type, since it origi- 
nated with the early warring tribes in the 
days of the Asiatic conqueror, Genghis . 
Khah. Many authorities use the com- 
pany organization in the military as a 
prime example of scalar organizing, but 
this is subject to argument, since in the 
modern army there is specialization in 
:he company and an element of staff or- 
ganization (the executive ofricer, first 
sergeant, and company hei^'douarters). 

c. Advantages of a line^ or scalar or- 
ganization consist of clearly defined indi- 
vidual duties; swift, definite^and com- 
plete discipline and control; economy; 
excellent unity of command, and jDroper 



delegation of authority. However, there 
are also disadvantage.^. A line organi- 
zation lacks flexibility and provisions for 
growth. Subordinate managers must per- 
form duties of general managerial nature 
for which they may not be especially fit- 
ted. ?Zach subordinate manager is re- 
sponsible for accomplishing personnel 
work, training, and supply for his partic- 
ular element; as these duties increase, 
the requirements for accomplishing them 
may grow beyond the mental and physical 
capacities of one person. Other disad- 
vantages include dependence on excep- 
tional personnel (individuals who are not 
only experienced admintslrators but also 
well trained in a particular field), poor 
use of specialized abilities (the nature of 
the organization minimizes the impor- 
tance of the specialist), and too much 
reliance on the chief or subordinate man- 
ager with corresponding loss of continuity 
and flexibility. (Note: Refer to figure 6, 
and picture the state of a line organization 
if the working force were'doubled under 
each manager. What impact would this 
have on the principles of span of control, 
homogeneous assignment, and delegation 
of authority?) 

8. LINE -STAFF ORGA.MZATION. As 
previously stated, a great disadvantage 
of scalar organization is the rigidity of 
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Legend: 
S - Superintendent 
F - Foreman 
W- Worker 



Figure 6. Line or Scalar Organization. 
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c»ri5aai2ation by puro authoriU. i^inco 
the authority (manager) us often busot 
with activities beyond the ca()ubilitios 
of . no num. No vac per.son can kno.v or 
do o\erythinu[ :^.ecesbary to run an or- 
ganization properly, he noedi^ the as - ^ 
.distance of others m the form of inform- 
ative. adM>ory, and trUpervisory sorvicerf. 
We describe persons who perform these 
services for the manager by the term 
*'staff, '* The staff is the' alter ego of the 
manager/ an extension of the manager's 
personality '(figs. 7 and 8). 

The addition of a staff to the line or- 
;;uii^ational structure brings about the 
lme--taff type of organization (figs. 9 
and iO). Ho .vevor. the mere addition of 
a staff does not necessarily create line- 
siaff c.ri^anrzation, since the line element 
must co'niinue to o[)erace as before 
ttirou^h the chain of managers. The 
sl;n"i must have an advisory but nonau- 
thorit^' status; i.e., directions, control, 
and instructions cannot i)ass directly from 
the staff to the worker cr subordinate 
manac?ers but must be given by the man- 
ager ur m the name of the manager. 

T;, In the line -staff organization, lines 
of authority are present, and operational ^ 
control IS established. Th2 sharp path 
of authority running from i\\c manager to 
the subordinate managers of the operat- 
ing elements and subordinate personnel 
beyond this point provides the control and 
discipline necessary in all organizations. 
The staff, which is outside the chain of 
managers and inserted between the man- 
ager and the operating elements, provides 
the operational control so necessary to 
efficient ;>rganization. The.acuvities the 
staff a.^sumes are usually the outgrowth 
of managerial activities that were prigi- 
nallv located in the Ime. Accordingly, a 
.^taff dut> or task can be added tc a line 
acuvitv at any echelon. The staff is not 
in the primary chain of authority. Mem- 
bers of the staff can give orders only to 

their own stal'i sections, they 'nave no 



managerial authority over the line or 
olh.er staff sections. Their rcc^^Tihmcn- 
dotions.and (iiroctions are carried <;ut 
througli the [)ertinent line executive and 
wilhin his authority. This ty()e of organi- 
zati-^n has flexii)ility; the staff is able to ^ 
absorb new activities or change 'old ones . 
without undue tlisturbance of lire line ' 
organization. *^ 

b. Disadvantages of the line -staff typo 
uf or,:;anization include the following: 

(1) Staff advice'lo subordinate ele- 
ments may be considered a managerial 
directive, and confusion may occur be- 
tween line and staff personnel, especially 
in the areas of communications and - 
authority. ' ' 

{2) The staff may be ineffective due ^ 
to lack of authority; i.e., hi the managed 
does not properly delegare authority, he 
will not make full use of the abilities of 
his staff. / , 

(3) Line executives may come to 
rely on their staffs to such an extent that 
they lose their managerial ability. v 

(4) Staff members, .may sometimes^ 
give careless or ill-advised opinions on . 
the premise that they are not accountable 
for the success of the operation. - ' ^ 

(5) Friction may develop betwe.en 
line and staff elements, due to the in- 
ability of each tc understand the other ^s 
viev/p:;int. 

(6) It is possible that the' manager 
will rely more cn the advice of the staff 
than on that of other line elements be- 
cause the staff usually has more frequent 
access to the manager. 

0. FUNCTIOXAL (OmECTORATE) OR- 
GANIZATION. The third type of organiza 
^ion may be ibund in some business and 
industrial organizations. When charted, 
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A statt agency is a useful ele- 
ment of Che planning and coordi- 
nacini; responsibilicy. 

Staff is an advisory elemefit. 
It does not have operating 
responsibi lit ies. 

The responsibility of staf£ is . 
to study administrative prob- 
lems, to observe, to plan, to 
advise, but not to acc. 

The service of advice provided 
by the staff operates upward, 
out^'ard, downward, and across 
organizational lines. 

The line and staff principle 
may be a principle of opera^ 
tion. It is an effective way ^ 
in vhich the delegation, co- 
ordination, and division of 
responsibilities can be aiJapted* 
to practical use. It is a de- 
vice 'Che manager uses to satis- 
factorily discharge his ^ 
obli'gations. 



The staff gathers information 
Q which the commander uses to pre- 
pare plans, make decisions, and 
transmit orders. It keeps the 
commander informed on matters re- 
quiring action, -makes a continuous 
study of the situation, and plan^ 
for future contingencie's. A sdSiff 
officer should be an active, wej.1- 
informed assistant to the commander 
and a helpful adviser to^^ subordi- 
nate commanders. 

^ The director, chief executive, ^ 
/ general manager, or commander^^must 
plan and ''direct operations. He is 
not an operating official, except 
in small organizations. He assigns 
to others the actual performance of 
the' work. He muse delegatie author- 
ity, keep informed of activities, 
coordinate the work of all related 
elements, adjust disagreements,, and 
talce corrective measures as re- 
, quired. 



QUALITIl'lS OF A STAFF OFFICLAL 




It is more important for a staff official 
to have liaison ability than the ability to 
cirept. He makes recommendations to Che 
commander; 5>ut, if they are not accepted, he 
must have loyalty to the commander's deci- 
sions and opinions. The effective staff 
officer does not seek personal Recognition. 
Ho guards against any leaning toward quick 
and inflexible decisions, and practices 
judicious persisterice and pa&ience in ac- 
complfshing desired tesults. 



Figure 7. Staff and Staff Officials. 
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The a:ana^;er nusc have Line 
authoricy to exercise 
effeccLve supervision over 
f ord ir.ace elec.encs of 
t're organLzacion, Gener- 
ally, direcc advisory, 
cechnLcal, and int'orcia- 
cional contacts are per- 
a^LCtiea, buc in probleais of 
T*anaj;e!nenc , policy, repri- 
n:and, ana relaced subjects 
accion through che channel 
of auchoricy is required. 
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CZD c 



7hnic*l una tWlsory r^nt^ct 




ctiLcer b 
consnanoer 



A scaff officer has no 
auchor icy co command. 
^Policy, decisions, and plans, 
whecher originating ^ich cha 
cotrmander or wich che scaff, 
tnusc be auchorixea by che 
cornrander oefore being puC 
i.-:co effecc. When a fcatf 
Mrcue of delegaced authoricy issues an order in che name of che 
responsibilLCy remains wich che coinntander even chough he nay noc 
rr:fw of che order. 

The excepCLon is chat mcernaily, che sraff officer has conanand responsibi licy 
wich resDecc co his subordinace personaeL » 

^ . — .^^ 

Give professional aid and assiscance. 

x\cc agencs in harnonizing plans, ouCies, an<* operacions. 

Prepare decailed inscruccions for che execacion of plans. 

Forr.ulace procedures for effeccive liaison, mvescigation, neasuremenc, 

planning, conference* scudv, coordinacion, che processing and flow of work, ecc. 
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Figure 9. Example of a Line-Staff Organization in Industry. 
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;t 1 'Asthv :?r.nie the L:!>v-t:aff. Tliero 
» -:miL:,r:t:eH t>»eiv,<*cn itio fuiiciional 
aud iir.e-iftcf: type. TiiLrc is an overall 

r:§er-r and Ut>evatinc e*oij*tMits, anc in 
rno^w cases, insofar ^.ct:s>m|;lish)nont 
ji* v.»bjecii^ IS coi:cerned, liie aulhoritN 
l-.-iO r'lns '.orticall\. In ;;clcl:uon, there 
. vi'e dirt?o:v'rs a: varxeus luveis of the 
or;,a*nzat:c>n , and ilicyperiurin advisory, 
:nfvri.'.ative, and su(jervisory services 
for the ma^a^er, but hurc the similarity 

. . in ti.e Line -stall ty|k of or^raniza- 
t.v>:: r.uttiurity is conttiincJ and re[)re- 
.:\ :nc nuMi.,;^er, the staiT has no 
. "a':^,:er:.«I a i;tn verity and carjiot issue 
.rocrs or J.ruct:\es in i.>a n right. In 
tie r\::tct:onaL t\ue 02' jr;crn:z::.iion, dele- 
^i-t-j :-,r/) >r^ty is 2i\trn ew^c'i si^Sf section 
\ J cj'Mi'oi all ai-D£Ots' of Its ?iie<,iiic field 
tr*rouj:..o.,t t::o e::i::'e Jr::ar,:zatiOn. For 
exar/.'^.e let's oescrioc a ^it^.ation in 
\h.c*,\ a sn':ali JuanufaCturiaj company is 
jr^an.zed '^r. lanctional i::.es. Amcig 
t:;=: Stat: sections 1^ aii inf. section office, 
ar.d \rr.y\^ tr.e ['e^atmc, elenients is a 
".e.Jtnj de.^..rtnr;e:-.t, T.iere is a plant 
;---i-auor, a :\jrenj:ti: :n tlu* v.'elJir*^ de- 
;art:r.ent. ^v.d a cnie: i^Sf-^-^ztor. During 
t.:e coarse o: time, tne :5ales office re- 
t:-:ve^ nar..er:>js complaints that tlie o^^m- 

product is suo;ect tu breai:dov/n, 
A Sile^ -^iiict? representative immediateiv 
«^.-r"^ tnat .:;sr>cctor5 determine v.nat is 
caw; -ma trie tr>ubie, ana i!.::pectors Leai-n 
tr.^it .ai: add.li^^r.al v.»jld is :ieeded. In this 
'.:-re* t'^rate type 01 jr^anization, a repre- 
sentative from tlie insnect^.jn office can 
ao dire«:tly to the v.eldma f^^reinan to re- 
ue-'^t ch^a.^e m l ^erat^i: .. procedures m 
tne '""^-Uhna .^aop tc correct t.ic error. 
T:;^^^., :ac p.^nt i^^a.ia.-ror . )ald andoubt- 
^ oe -nformed, tne .lircctne r.eed ::ot 
J .icc the n^n.e >: u.^ map.a^er >r 
t.M' L.ra, Tl;ore :«re <ic finite ad van - 
t-iv- :h.i- tvue -.^ ^ »r^..niz:;tion. L «t. :f 
- .r; .I'd t'< .-a • \t: c:.;^ . »ntj^ -,come 



disad\anta<^es. It niul.es maximum use 
of specialists in narrow and definitive 
areas, and applies tiie principle of divi- 
• ion of lab(;r 111 both a mental (staff) and 
physical (|)roduction elements) manner. 
It f)rovides operational officaenc;. In as- 
signing an expert to do nothing but admin- 
ister and perforin m his particular acti- 
vity. It is e X I r e m e L ; flvMioio and 
provides for growth, 

b. Easily discernible disadvantages 
are the weaknesses of lack of unity of com- 
n»and, control, and fixing of responsi- 
bilitj; negation of soan of control, over* 
delegation of authority; anu difficulty uf 
coordination among tiie staff iaiections. 

10. Oi^GA.MZIXG A STAFF ELEAIEXT. 
In the preceding paragraphs we iiavcj dis- 
uU:rsed t . Pes of organizations on tiie oasis 
n the organization as a whole. We have 
not however, discussed types of organ- 
izing v.athin a segment of tiic whole or- 
ganization, e.g. . an intermediate man- 
v.ger*s office or a staff section, iiere 
too, organization may fjilow line, ime- 
staff, .»r functional lines; but here there 
may aiso be single officer organiz.rig, 

a. To cMpLam this further, let's look 
at an adjutant's office (f:g. il) m a mili- 
tary organizatxon. The s*vor\giii is 1 of- 
ficer, 1 V. arrant officer, an.. lo ea- 
iisted nien. 

b. The adjutant's office exists to auvise 
tne commander and the line elements and 
to i;rovide ser\ices. Tiie question tr^en 
arisor>, '"Wliat type of organization is an 
-ui.utant':^ office?" When viewed bv ar. m- 
i.-ntr; commander, it is a part of tno staff 
element of tiie overall line -staff ora-niza- 
tion, v.hen vie.'.ed as a section by tlie ad- 
jutant, It IS a line t\pe of organizat-ion, 
for, <is chown in fi.oure 11. e\er;. .segment 
of the ^uijuta nt's office is engaged ir. ac- 
e.»ni;)Usrun;; the obicctr.e given tiie office. 
\notlv.r (luci-tit/n t!i,en ^risc.^. 'I^tlie 
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-rs.nnel se of tiit- .adjutant's office 
. .;n - vLerrv-r.t..'.l T'lt an.svvor :s no, 
:no o?r^ M-.ne. officer is -n ad- 
v:5vr (:r. .'.:s fi*,'l«i» -o il;e ^(i mutant as v/ell 

\ - r ii::ate ;nan- jer. In a :rue ana- 
■ :-: ^4 -trnie. an eieineni :>f an (>r::aniZa- 
t- ni % i).' line r ^ua: b;;:n, icnjnd- 
. i n tr.v iu^^s ' f ti<-'.ern:.iK v/., 

J. . •t'-Uf.L . .< .'k fir-:^»^*ce 

',-\\ : (f.a. 11). Herv, .ve see an e::ani- 

. n-iana.'-r a. >:.e v. orker. 

. >r I', ^.cr r .! rLianizm::; :,o., 

»^r^^ .:i r. n . r . ^n (t^i^ner line ^r 

-:ai:) .'. i^r^'.n c .nnn.ttv^^s oan be 
fwrn.cc: ' > orw.Je .-t..ff "-r >.-^.-ir)I"v c\en 
\ Urv lad^r: :">r tfv: 'AV'.'j »,'^an.zaiivn, Ir* 

••?,^.rtc . r"!r. '1 '.\ix,.Vjj'j I > r ?c- 



qanization for promotion. This comniitt-?e 
V uuld be outside tl-e norma, structure 
and. in effect, nerfvrmmg a^ a staif. In 
this same situation, the adjutant could ap- 
:)uint a c:>mrriittee to prepare nev; pay rec- 
ords for :he organization, m whicn case 
'.lie ct>mniittot; ^^ould be performing; a line 
task for tne -idjutant. 

■ ^ All )f tb.is merely points ou: that 
ors^anizmu nas no set ,>attern and tiiat Zj' 
curfipril:- e\'an;:ne a unit and liien say, 
"That's line, tuat's staff," :ra'-.i'.>:ai Aa\s 
be corrt.'or, Ev-.n at the lov,est levels, 
ther*^ are fev. msta!?ces m '.vhicn there :s 
not some asr)c .,t of advice or services i^e- 
)erfor-nod '.r .-«>riieone f n' ttiO rr.ar.a'^er. 

11. CONCLUSIOX, In ovfk-r to j.^erato 
effect., el^ ar.d ctccom[nisn the assigned 
jib^eotive i niui-t -la'.e *\ :>iar,. But .;o 
ir.atKr "r/'V. l^j >d th\t ^.ar*. it can!i ^t -n-ing 
al;- 'Ut clf'.'^uve -iH^r-.ti ^>as b' .tseif. Tl.(^re 
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VAsX^i be a place tu work, pe»*s5onbio //ork 
:ue!*e, ^ndiv:duals to tieip the v/orkers. 
:aw'*:eri.' Is and equipment to v.orl: v.ith, 
andvul -'f t:iv;&o t'ioiuent^ !niicl bebi'oa;^ht 
together m a manner tl;at wul achieve 
the objective. The In-mgiiig tugethex* is 



r.ot the linal phas^e, workers and helpers 
mii:si be given studied and considered 
directiciis concerning what to produce,, 
when to produce it, and liow it should be 
made. All these matters fall under the 
r^ext function of management, directing. 
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A::nex A (PREPARIMG AN ORGANIZATION CHART) to Memorandum 46-4 . 

I I<5«nt'iv the chart fuilv showing the name of -the unit, date of preparation, and 
■ -tie of oerson or name of department responsible for preparation. If the chart 
i*3 for cne division of a unit only, include such information as part of the title. 

2. Use rectangiilar boxes to show either an organizational unit or a person. Plural 
executives and other committees occupy one box. 

'\ The vertical placement of the boxes shows relative positions in the organizational 
. hierarchy; however, due to space limitations, line units are frequently shown one 
level belo'.v staff unitsx 

4 -Any given horizontal row of boxes should be of the same size and should include 
only those positions having the same organizational rank. 

Vertical and horizontal solid lines are used to show the flow of line authority. 
If necessary, use dotted or broken lines to show the flow of functional authority. 

7 Lines of authoritv emer at the top center of a box and leave at the bottom center: 
• J;ey do not run through the box. ^ Exception: the line of authority to a staff 

assistant or an "assistant-to" may enter the side of the box. 

8 The nne of each position should be placed in the box. The tide should be 
.descriptive and show function. For example, vice-president is net sufficient 
Is it does not show function. The functional area; e.-g. , manufacturing should 
be mcluded even though it is, not a part of the official title. Titles should be 

^ consistent; necessary, revise titles so they are both consistent. and descriptive. 

o Include -hp name of the person currently holding the position unless personnel 
^ ■ turnover is so great that revision of the chart becomes ourdensome. 

10 Keec the chart as simole as possible; include a legend if necessary to explain 
■ any special notations. \Vhen preparing a separate chart for an organizational 
'l-^.-.t. include the superior to whom the unit reports. 
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Annex C (TYPES. ESSENTLALS. AND PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION) 
to Memc^apdum 46-4 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATION; 

Line - authority is transmitted directly to subordinates. 

Lin- Staff - the line has command and operating responsibility; the staff advises 
■ on functions concerning the entire organization.^ 

Functional - each specialist or specialist group is responsible for a function 
_ througho>;t the entire organization. 

Directorate - a line or line staff pattern to which authority has been delegated from 
above. 



ESSENTIALS OF ORGANIZATION: 

Flexibility - the organization must permit either expansion or contraction without 
disruption. 

Essentiality - every activity must contribute to the main objective. 

Cohesive - the structure must facilitate adequate and timely communication and 

appropriate coordination. ^ 

Efficient - all resources to be used economically and to their fullest capacity. 



Balanced - each activity must be effective in doing its part of the assigned miss 



ion. 



PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION: 

Unr.v of Corr.mand - every member of the organization should report to one and only 

one superior. 

Span of Control - should not exceed more than can be effectivelv coordinated and 
directed. 

n^le^ation of Authority - authority should be delegated to the lowest level practicable. 

Homogenous Assignmen t - the groupini? of related tasks and functions to avoid 

friction . 

ResoonsibiUtv - specific.^cL^nr cut and understandable for all members of ;he 
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Clarity of Obiective - objectives clearJy understood by all segments of the 

organization, 

Decentralization - sufficient to carry out responsibilities at each organizational 
level, ^ 

Communicatior - establish and maintain clear channels for all action, 

Command and Staff Relationships - should both be within the scope of their 

responsibilities/ 

Consistency - consistent patterns of organization should be used at all levels. 

Exception • managers should devote their time to "exceptional" situations and 
problems, 

*- 

Scalar - every undertaking should have some t^T^e of superior-subordinate 
relationships. 



AnneM D (CHECKLIST OF ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS) to 
Memor-Anduni 46-4 



1. Overall Plannint* 



Patterns of Leadership 



3. Orfjanization Structure 



Departmentation 



Written Statements of 
Company Objectives 

Company Policies 
Sales 
Finance 
Production 
Personnel 
Other 

Primarily 

Authoritative 
Participative 
Appropriate 

Function 
Product 
Customer 
Geography 
Process 
Sequence 



Span of Management 



Authority Relationships 



Overall Impression 



Factors Limiting 
Effectiveness of 
Authority 



Line - and -Staff 
Relationships 



One over one 
Tvvo or Three 
Three to Seven 
Eight or ]\Iore 

proper Balance 
Proper Emphasis 



Overlappmg Authority 
Superior Authority 
Provisions for Subor- 
dinate Acceptance 

Use of ''Assistant-*,o 
Limits of Line 

Authority 
Limits of Staff 

Authority / 
Task Force 

Organization 
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5, Delegation 



9 

6, Decentralization 



7, Use of Committees 

Committees 



^ 



Parity ot Authority and 

Responsibility 
Absoluteness of 

Accounvability 
Unity of Command 
Personality Factors / 

r 

Definition of Decen- 
tralised Unit 

Scope, Type, and Fre- 
quency o^ Decisions 

Availability of Controls 

Statement of Goals for 
Unit 

Degree of Decentrali- 
zation 
Optimum 
Too Littre 
Too Much 



Ad Hoc 

Advisory 

Management 

Composition 

Benefits 



Board of Directors Outside iXIembers 

Inside Members 
Contribution 

8, Provisions for Control 

Definition of SUndards 
Units of Measurement 
Reporting of Exceptions 
, Timeliness of Controls 
Strategic Placement of 
' Controls 

Control Information for 
Line Managers 
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or-inization chart.^ for, each type of organization. 
Line 



Line -staff 
Funptional 
Directorate 
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i . IN riK;D»>' HON. Pab5er.ge:-3 on one 
»f vric * r'.ir.sa:ia:iiic airiiiico are ^iven a 
M:npM;oi cailed. "Yovir Sai*etv Is Our 
F.r-i Cofisicic ration • " In Vac pannptilet 
ir* inotr"J< :i'>ns on *vhat lo do 

a^^- -v.e plane is loroed to ditch. The 
.ast *jne reads, "A\oid getting unneces- 

h io».:a.l;. 'ias:- to leil someone v/hai 
:»> ^ i/s not SO easv vo tell him 

• o.v to lo ^t. T!;is r/jsir.css of giving 
.rs.'rucriy.::^ can i:e omplicated. Hov/ 
can yOKX certain that tne other person ' 
kno*v,s tfxactiy what you mean? How can 
.tn; I t: surc that -.vhen you tell someone 

\' .1" ^-j, yot: !iave told him everything 

: * ♦ lo Know lo gev tr.e job done ? A 
\o- oi oaSi.r.ess problems can be traced 
. at k :o faulty directions; you have prob- 
.;/ oe^n on .;oih i\\e giving and the re- 
' ^..ui^ ciids of tnem. An administrative 
officer ".as a contmumg resDonsibiIit3* 
:or :;:e //otk of others, and r.is success 
13 deocndent on how well he is able to 
direct his subordinates. 

Tjc third of tne five functions of man- 
r .:-:nc:r. li '*:at of directing. This function 
.M' 'r.iiddle slot" in management — 
i> : <fii \ jyns of planning and organizing 
,av '"e :^rouiiGworr: for the accomplish- 
•vent uf :l:e work, the directLng fiinction 
:a-.:;c-'.^s the imolementation phase. Or, 

• 1 .VI' ar.ot:;er -vay, plans have been 
!: :iv- ;r for the snecific mission, the 
or:jai:i2a:ion has been set and staffed; 
resources r*ave been allocated; and the 
enterprise is now ready to operate — what 
.s '^.eedod is an order or directive to 
start trie action. The function of direct- 
ir.u (or any of tne other management 

inf-tions ^ does not exist as a separate 
► rtit% ind does not have a special spot 

r i:'js:tion jn the management cycle ex- 
t •frt as i' IS related to a specific plan at 
a -re ifit time. Directing is a continu- 
»ju,- oar: a management, it overlaps the 
^rrer fun ::ons and has no "stop and go" 



2. MEAMNG OF DIRECTDIG. Directmg 
is the process of getting individuals to 
perform their jobs '.veil, willingly, and 
quickly. To expand on this, directing^ 

is the function of management \yhich in- 
volves communicating decisions and 
ideas to subordinates through the issu- 
ance of oral and written instructions and 
exercising command and leadership to 
insure that the instructions are followed. 
Directing is more than just writing and 
issuing orders; it is also communicaiing 
them in such a manner that subordinates 
will be motivated to carry them out. 

3, BASIS FOR DIRECTE^G, Directing 
gives life to the organization. It pro- 
vides for the initiation of action and day- 
to-day supervision* It provides guidance 
that keeps production high in all operat- 
ing elements. It maintains balance be- 
tween -requix cments and accomplishments, 
and provides for the most economic use 
of resources* 

a. After the work has been planned 
and the organization set up to accom- 
plish the work, operations must begin. 
Look at it this way: at one end of an of- 
fice is a great pi'e ot manuscripts, pa- 
pers, charts, and diagrams, represent- 
ing work to be done; at the other end of 
the office are desks and workers. What 
good is either of these elements in its 
present form? Exactb/ none--because 
there is a step missing. The gap be- 
tween the plans and the workers is un- 
bridged, and this is v/here directing 
comes in. Orders and instructions must 
be issued, telling what is to be done, 
when it is to be done, and (in some cases) 
how it is to be done. In answer to the 
questions when and where directing 
should take place, the following rule ap- 
plies in most cases: in every endeavor 
in which there is work to be performed, 
directing, in varying degrees, must be 
present. It is a continuing process and 
should be exercised at the '•'antage point 
from .vhich the most effective results 
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may be expected. (This vantage point 
r la^' be within the area of activitj^, or it 

•nay be in an office or a building apart 

"rom it, ) 

b. To exercise the directing function, 
you must be in a position where you can 
direct and have the authority necessary 
to gain the cooperation of your subordi- 
nates. Tnis authori^ty usually is inher- 
ent in your position. The function of 
directing is somewhat the same as com- 
manding, although the term^ are not in- 
terchangeable. In effect, when you ex- 
ercise the directing function, you 
command your subordinates to carr^/ out 
your directives. However, directing is 
more than this; it involves understanding 
people and applying the principle of hu- 
man relations in specific as well as gen- 
eral situations, 

c. The terms ^'directing'' (or "direc- 
tion") and "leadership" are similar in 
meaning. In its more formal sense, 
leadership encompasses the issuance of 
orders and directives and also includes 
all actions necessary to secure the most 
effective implementation of the direc- 
tives and orders. Inherent in leadership 
are such functions as motivating subor- 
dinates, giving them advice and assist- 
ance, giving recognition of achievement, 
and taking corrective ^action v/hen nec- 
essary. Directing (1^'dership) knows 
no set levels. It is as applicable in a 
small office as at the Department of the 
Army Headquarters. The scope changes 
with the level,- but fundamentals are the 
same. In general, it is necessary to 
determine how much directing is re- 
qiiired, to select methods of communi- 
cation that will tell people what to do, 

to motivate them to v/ant to do it, and 
to supervise the way it is d6ne. 

4. EXTENT OF DIRECTION NECESSARY. 
The degree of directing required is de- 
pendent on various factors. Some opera- 
tions may require close direction. 



virtually a step-Dv-step delineation of 
each duty. In the^e cases a directive 
may be needed for each succeeding phase 
of the operation. In other-operations 
there need be only an initial directive 
to "get the ball rolling, " and thereafter 
the phases of the operation fall into plai e 
smoothly and mechanically. Usually, 
the extent of directing necessar> oomes 
somewhere between these tv/o extrerfies. 
There is no ironclad set of rules to use, 
but the following factors mubt be con- 
sidered. 

a. Type of operation. A stable or 
continuing type of operation requires 
less direction than a changing operation. 
For instance, an industrial-t>npe opera-r 
tion that turns out the same product re- 
petitively is quite different from a train- 
ing activity which has varied and * 
frequently chan^jing requirements. 

b. Degree of organization. Gencrailyi 
a greater directing effort is required in 
the r.iUiTe complex type of organization. 

It crji be expected that more effort in 
direction will be required for an organi- 
zation of several geographicalU dis- 
persed units v^an fo^ one in a single 
location. Also, directing usually is less 
complicated in an organization in .vhich , 
the executives practice delegation of 
authority. 

c. Level of experience.. Whether 
considering the entire enterprise, or only 
a portion of it, the requirement for di- 
rective elffort decreases as the members 
of the organization develop opel'ating ex- 
perience. Many matters which initially 
require considerable pVoblem solving 
and much directive effort soon become 
commonplace, and standing operating 
procedures (SOP's) ( an replace or sup- 
plement personal sup^ervision. 

d. - Competence of executives. One of 
the primary reasons for seeking mana^;- 
ers and supervisors of demonstrated 



>r' : at ••a :i Icvri >i oprra- 

•.or. I lis :a,'or is los*Ji% aiLea 
te.t '^vVun oi aa:::oi-:v'. sin^,^ t;:ere is 
1 rr^^v r willingness to delegate if oni- 

o-iror-.sjrs art* present. T'.e 
a Jt^. .a.-;e a. lion sno. lid placed 
at .,)•*. ''St possible or::anizational 
Iv .Ai:a:;le of .aking -n'oper acivjn, 
r ..s 4;v<,5 -he nigher inanac'ii'ial levels 
• r.\^vc' '-ir.e spend on major policy di- 

e. Ma::agennent policies. Comnaand 
ana ir.ai^.a^'enien: in 'he Arn".;. are par- 
*: nlar.' responsive ^,0 ti;e '-.viU of the 
.-a-i- U manag*?r personally in- 
)lv"5 i.in 56 If in ^.ne direction of niinoi' 
•'v.a**^':'-> could be taK»^n «are of 

eu..a-* v.eil ' y rus s Jt:ordi:-.ates, the re- 
- :1: oi'-en -.iil be that supervisors 
•. roua lou: t:>? organisation v/ili follov/ 
:r.e saa^-^ ^^^neral pa-tern. This res\/As 
:n tne organization s adopt!:::; a policy 
o; ^\-er".irvs:'^in^ a' ea/r. orcanisaticnal 
le"'*'l. 

c 

:.. COMM^.T.lCATEN'G THE DIRECTIOX. 
AC ::;a*ter no-', so^jna your decisions are 
cr n i.noortan: your orders may oe, 
:,:e"' are vor*nie^s unless *.hev are teov/n 
*z and .:naer5-ood by (comni/Jti-ated to) 

reop.e .vho are ■ > carry theni out. A 
vvrv ceneral explanation of communica- 
. n .s as : /l. y*- s: The a ay m v/h.ch one 
er- n ar5e:r .niVrrriat'on and ur.der- 
-■a^.Jin^ t- :,n ':her persor.. T> ^pply 
:'..r : / rr.anaaeraent, -ve m.:st ex.-^and the 
:-vj>.anaT.on: C r'mnianicat.on *5 an mter- 
• ance ^: facts, ''lev/points, and ideas 

• rm^s a^otn uni\v of interest, 
ini*"" ' ur^os^^ and onity of effort in 
a -.ro".,:: of ir.di'.iauals or:;anized for a 
on^.n'on irpos*./" Communication is 
a nro ess of -r^/ating mutual understand- 
: an.jr.j: indi.lauais. 

<1^:. 'r. :n. at*on ^a^^ a tv. :):o.d purpose:. 
:"ovt " .-".fcr. nation and ^nder- 



standini^ necessary for efficient job per- 
formance, and to promo c the mutual 
under staiiditi^ and loyalty necessary for 
v/iiling cooperation and job satisfaction. 

Communication involves a sender and 
a receiver. It alv/ays involves at least 
tv/o people; one person alone cannot 
communicate. He may send out words, 
but unless they are heard and understood 
by another, communication has not taken 
place. For instance, if you give your 
orders in a foreign language, your troops 
may hear you, but they are not likely to 
understand you. Understanding is a per- 
sonal process that can take place only 
in the receiver's mind. One of your 
most difficult (and m.ost important) jobs 
is determining v/hen you are being heard 
only, and v/hen you are actually being 
understood, ^ 

r;. ORAL COMML^NTCATIOXS. Of the 
t\V'i general t^-pes 9f communications, 
oral and written, oral communication is 
•)y far the simpler, Tliere are many 
^ ases in which an oral order saves time, 
reduces paperwork, and eliminates con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. It can be 
used effectively when the action to be 
performed is relatively routine and 
simcie; wiien it is acccmpj^nied by a 
d'-»mo.istration, the ^action is ^o be 

performed only once, or temporarily; 
in an emergency, wnen there isn't tirne 
to prepare and disseminate a written 
directive or order; when only a few peo- 
ple are aifected: when it is to be carriec 
ou' then and there; to give assista.ice 
and guidance, and to clarify a written 
order, 

a. When face-to-face communication 
is feasible, it is preferable ;o using the 
telephone. In either case, however, it 
is usually wise to have the receiver l^e- 
peat ^'he insti^uctions to oe sure he fully 
mder stands them. In tnany cases, it is 
also ad\'isaiile to make a wriUen record 



of the conversation, A properly \vritten 
memorandum or note r ot only makes the 
communication a matter of record for 
both the originator and the 'receiver, 
tiut gives a gre^tcx* assurance of accu- 
^racy in carrj-ing out the instructions ♦ 

b. In giving an oral order, it is es- 
sential tO make sure ycu have the undi- 
vided attention of the person or persons 
who will carry out the order. Give the 
order clearly and distinctly, usirg words 
that cannot be misunderstood. Some- 
times it may be necessary to demon- 
strate what you want done. At the time 
you give the order, point out any diffi- 
culties or problems that may arise in 
carrying it out. If you have any doubt 
that an indi\ddual thoroughly understands 
what is expected of him, ask him to re- 
peat the main poLnts. 

c. It is as important for a manager 
or super\isor to know how to receive 
and carry out oral orders as it is to 
know hov/ to give th'.m. The first-step, 
of course, is to listen . Simple as this 
sounds, the majority of people have 
never learned how to listen. Something 
outside the window distracts their atten- 
tion, a word or phrase sidetracks their 
thoughts, or a gesture or mannerism 
-auses annoyance and subconscious re- 
jection of what is being said. Also, 
listening involves more than just hear- 
ing words. It requires knowing just 
v.'hat the speaker means by the words he 
is using* If he says,*'l want the report 
right away, '* does he mean this after- 
noon? Tomorrow? Next week? If 
you're liot sure, ask him! Listening 
also means watching and interpreting 
facial expressions and physical move- 
ments. Listening is an active mental 
pro.cesS, not a passiye one. Don't *'sit 
back and listen**--'*sit up and listen.'^ 

d. Oral instructions are not always 
given in the sequence In which they must 



be carried out. When you are the recip- 
ient you will often need to sort the infor- 
mation you have been given in terms of 
Who? What? When? Where ? and How ? 
If, after listening carefully to the direc- 
tions and then answering the above ques- 
tions, you still do not understand all of 
the points,^you'shouldaskf or clarification. 

e. If you ask*an individual why an or- 
der was not properly carried out, he 
will probably give you ens of two an- 
swers, according to whether he gave the 
order or he received it. If he received 
the order: "The boss didnli explain- 
what he wanted me to do." if he gave 
the order: "The numbskull didn't listen 
to what I told him to do. " 

Oral orders maybe misunder- 
stood for a number of reasons — most of 
which can be avoided if the person giving 
the order can answer "Yes" to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1) Did I speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly? Mispronunciation and poor 
enunciation are often the cause of mis- 
understanding. For instance, be careful 
of sound-alike" words such as fifteen and 
fifty, or sixteen and sixty. They are 
easy for the listener to confuse--yet a 
misunderstanding can have disastrous 
results. 

(2) Am Insure the words Lused are 
familiar to the persons to whom I was 
talking? Do they have the same ^meaning 

, for those persons that they have for me? 
Even common words have different mean- 
ings for different people. This, of course, 
applies to written as well as oral com- 
munications. Take the case of the poli- 
tician who, during his campaign for 
election to his Stata House of Representa- 
tives, distributed handbills promising 
"I will work for you." After his election, 
a farmer told him that he voted for him 
and now needed some help putting up 
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il. 1 Bu: from now on Tm z^^ina u> 

J]) Did I ^ive ail of xVo iniormation 
»'-?-5arv to answer u\c que-^'ions as to 
Ai,o .vria:. wnen. wliere, \\h\ , and how* 
A hcutc-nant said to his secretary, "Get 
t:iis reoort t;'ped up as soon as possible/^ 
\W ni»'ii;t. "Drop ev(^ryThin^ else and do 
it ^^'^ thoiicjhr lie meant, *'Do it 

as soon as '^ou finish the other work you. 
riave on r.and. " Result? The report 
wasn't ready in time for the staff meet- 
mo:, lieutenant v/as chewed out ' by 
Ills boss, and you can imagine what the 
lie itenant said to his secretary. 

(4) Am I sure that tne person(s) 
v^on^^erned f.diy understood my in^tyuc- 
tiuns ? A ser^»^ant, giving directions to 
an ambulance ariver, said,^'*. • • then 
you ;vi.: con.^ to a lorK in the road. 
Turn to *r.e left and go aoout 7 miles to 
a lar^e* ^reen and white farm house, 
No'v, :)e sure you make thb right turn! 
Is that clear?" The words \vere simple 
and ne spoke tnem. :learly and distinctly.^ 
Latter, he swore he'd told tr.e driver to 
turn lei: at the fork In the road, and the 
'ir:ver was equally positive he'd been 
told to turn right. The mistake couW 
have been avoided if the sergeant had 
asked the driver to repeat the instructions. 

(5) Did I 5ive the order at a time 
and Dlace where there was a minimum 
of noise and confusion? 

(h) Am I sure that I had the full 
attention o: the person to 'Ahum I was 
tailing? If you could not answer "yes" 
to the preceding question, it is unlikely 
tnat you can say * yes ' to this one. How- 
ever there are things other than noise 
and confusion that cause inattention. 
There are external distractions such as 
jL pretty g;r: walking by or snatches cf 
:onversation at a nearby desk. T.iero 



aro also internal distractions, and these 
arc harder (if not impossible) to detect. 
Although he may have an attentive atti- 
tude, the listener is often "tuned out" 
while his thoughts are occupied with last 
night's bowling score, family problems, - 
dislike of the person talking, personal 
discomfort (such as indigestion or head- 
ache), or just plain disinterest and bore- 
dom. The safest way to counteract these 
things is to have the individual repeat 
the instructions you have given him. 

7. WRITTEN COM.MUNICATIONS, A 
written communication has certain ad- 
vantages over the oral type. It is usu- 
ally more accurate and precise, and the 
person receiving it tias time to analyze 
and study its content. Also, it is easier 
to rem,emlDer something you have read. 
Written directives, too, have moreforce 
of authority. On the debit side, written 
communications require considerable 
time and effort to prepare; detailed writ- 
ten directives often result in inlle>dbilit\*; 
and the quantity of written material a 
person ac^^lally will f ead and understand 
is iimitea. In general, wr'tten communi- 
cations should be used to transmit orders 
to a location outside your own organiza- 
tion; when precise figui-es or compli- 
cated details are involved, when execu- 
tion of the directive extends over a 
considerable period of time, when the 
matter is of sucn importance tnat special 
steps are needed to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, and when the sequence oi steps in 
which the order is to be carried out is 
Important or needs to be followed ex- 
^ actly. General categories of written 
''ommunications used in the function of 
directing include orders, directives, 
SOP'S, policies, and organizational 
memorandums, circulars, and bulletins, 

a. Orders, An order is a directive, 
frorn a superior co a subordinate, which 
prescribes a specific course of action; 
or put more sim.piy, an order tells a 
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subordinate v. liat to do. An order may 
be in the form ox a handwritten, infor- 
mal note oi a mimeographed bulletin or 
memorandum, or. at the other eAureme, 
it may be, a formal niilita»"y communica- 
tion, complete with carbons, inclosures, 
and other addenda. An order is the tra- 
ditional way of initiating action in a mili- 
tary situation. 

b. Standing operating procedures. 
Estaoiishing an SOP is an excellent 
method of directing routine, day-to-day 
activities. Used properly, it will result 
m standard procedures which will pro- 
da«.e satisfactory results in indi\'idual 
or group work. When objectives change 
or the scope of the actixity expands or 
contracts, an SOP will help in determin- 
ing the nature and extent of the opera- 
tional changes that should be made. In 
simplest terms, an SOP is a set of pre- 
scribed procedures and duties pertaining 
to specific operatio'^.s within ^a particular 
organization. In an administrative office > 
no o*:e item can add more to the continu- 
ity of ooerations :aan 9an an SOP, since 
most actions are routine or repetitive. 

c. Policy, A policy is a broad direc- 
tive that guides an organization toward 
tne achievement of an objective. Policy 
may be considered as decisions made by 
a manager to set organizational 
guidelines for future actions, or it may 
be ihe authority which sets up actions 

on a routine basis. Although policy is 
expressed in written communications, 
it IS not necessarily restricted to 
writing. Policy often evidences itself 
in actions and words as well as in writ- 
ten directives. 

t\ COMMUNICATION WITHOUT WORDS. 
Communications are not limited to.speech 
and writing. These two means are un- 
doubtedly tne most important, but con- 
sideration sr.ouid also be giv^n to the 
less well recognized ones. Ideas and 



information may bo transmitted through 
such media as behavior and mannerisms, 
gestures, actions, reactions, and vari- 
ous audio effects such as tone of voice, 
inflection, music, and other sounds, 
(For instance, a soldier in a foreign 
country can communicate certain ideas 
and desires to a person who does not 
understand his language, ) 

The manager wJ^o thinks that means 
of communication are limited to talking 
to people, writing letters, orders, di- 
rectives, and memorandums, and re- 
ceiving oral and written reports from 
his subordinates is overlooking much 
that can be helpful to him. Whether he 
realizes it or not, a manager is con^- 
municating daily (voluntarily or involun- 
tarily) with his subordinates through 
nonverbal communications, 

a. Involuntary communication is often 
a b% -product of voluntary communication. 
For instance, a supervisor who barks, 
growls, or shouts his orders may be 
obeyed--but he also (usually without 
realizing.it) gives his subordinates the 
idea that he is inconsiderate, a bully, 

or a grouch. A supervisor who is genu- 
inely interested in the welfare of his 
personnel may give them quite the oppo- 
site impression if he has an austere, 
unapproachable attitude, speaks to them 
only to give orders or to criticize, or 
wears a habitual frown. On the other * 
hand, a supervisor may , criticize or rep- 
rimand, or issue an unpopular order, 
in a voice and with an attitude that sub- 
ordinates will accept and respect, 

b. The danger of involuntary com- 
^ munication is that the communicator 

rarely realizes (or at least not for a 
while) theampression he is creating. 
The manage** who is aware of this dan- 
ger can make his job easier, promote 
a spirit of cooperation among his person-! 
nel, and improve his relations with his 
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superiors--if his awareness causes turn 
to be careful of his pahern of behavior. 

0. TK^EE-WAV COMMO'ICATION. 
The tnree-way principle of communica- 
tion (sometimes called -he three-dimen- 
sional principle of communication) is a 
term used to designate commujiication 
which flows from the superior downward, 
from the subordinate upward, and among 
individuals, organizations, or organiza- 
tional se'^ments on the same level (lat- 
eral or crosswise communication). 

a. Communication downward. The 
superior communicates with his subor- 
dinates by word of mouth (face to face 
or telephone), by various written mate- 
rials, through the use of pictorial de- 
vices such as maps and charts, or 
through some action taken. Communica- 
tions flow downward for a number of 
purposes, most obvious of which is the 
communication of the superior's desires 
and requirements for action. Downward 
communications also disseminate irJor- 
mation to the workers, inform them of 
changes L^* procedures or organization, 
allay their fears or suspicions springing 
from unfounded rum-ors, and, in general, 
keep- the work force well informed con- 
cerning all aspects of tne operation. 

b. Communication upward. Communi- 
carion upward is the transmittal of infor- 
mation and ideas from the subordinates ^ 
up to the superior. Tnis t3,-pe of com- 
m.iuiication gives the manager an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate his communication 
downward, it creates receptiveness for- 
communication downward; it creates a 
feeling of "belonging" by inviting v/orker 
participatio.';, and it demonstrates the 
m.anager's recognition of the personal 
worth of each individual. The success- 
ful manager encourages communication 
upward in order to avoid the possibility 
of grievances remaining anaired, to 
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keep himself inform.ed of conditions af- 
fecting morale, to insure that reaction 
to communication downward is not si- 
phoned off, and to keep "gripes" from 
becoming issues. Communications up- 
ward are of particular value in obtaining 
suggestions that will lead to more effi- 
cient operations, information upon which 
to base a definitive interpretation of 
problems, and an explanation an*d inter- 
pretation of conditions that exist at all ) 
levels. 

c. Lateral (crosswise) communica- 
tion. Lateral communication involves 
transmitting information, ideas, deci- 
sions, etc., from one organization to 
another on a similar level* Communica- 
tion across is closely involved with the 
function of coordinating (and its attendant 
principle of cooperation). In fact, coor- 
dination is impossible without the free 
flow of facts, ideas, and viewpoints 
across organizational lines --thus the 
importartce of lateral communication. 

Lateral commur.ication also' is 
that which occurs within a group or 
an organizational element. Commonly 
called the grapevine, it is the infor- 
mation which circulates among mem- 
bers of an informal organization. 
It may be based on speculation, sur- 
mise, or wishful thinking. It may 
result ofrom communication, or lack of 
communication, downwd'rd. It may be 
rumors and gossip that undermine 
morale a.id create dissension. What- 
ever its source or its content, an 
alert manager will find 'it a reliable 
index of attitudes and morale among 
his personnel. It will tell him wnether 
downward communication is achieving 
its purpcse; whetl'e.^ personnel are be- 
ing kep'c informed of matters affecting 
them and their work; and how he can im- 
prove his own standing with his subordi- 
nates. 
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10. BARRIERS TO GOOD COMMUNICA- 
TION. Blocks to communication down- 
ward are few, making this the easiest 
direction to travel. The manager can 
express his desires through orders, di- 
rectives, and other written or oral in- 
structions, while the subordinate has no 
such opportunities. A.ithough a complete 
list of barriers to good communication 
would, when considered along with their 
cures, lake up volumes, certain impor- 
tant ones are the following: 

a. The tradition barrier. Tradition, 
authority, and orestige are on the side 
of the superior rather than the subordi- 
nate. The superior's reactions carry 
more weight tha*: the subordinate's 
arguments. 

b. Administrative language barrier. 
The superior kiiows thv^ administrative 
language of the subordinate (for he has 
mere than likely been at the subordi- 
nate's level), though the reverse could 
hardly be true. This puts the subordi- 
nate at a disadvantage in trying to think 
and feel his way into the superior's atti- 
tude 2^nd viewpoint, 

c. Saperior-subordinate relationships. 
The formal relationship between a supe- . 
rior and a subordinate creates methods 

"of comm'^iication downward that cannot 
be used for communication upward. For 
instance, a superior may call a confer- 
ence, post a notice, issue a memoran- 
dum, or at any time enter the subordi- 
nate's office by telephone or in person. 

d. Lack of listening time. A busy 
superior may have neither time nor pa- 
tience to listen. His impatience is 
readily recognized by subordinates and 
discourages them from attempting to 
communicate ideas or suggestions. 

11. ^GATEWAYS TO COMMUNICATION. 
< For each barrier to good communication. 
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.s a gateway. 



Man} of the gate- 



v/ays have already been covered, by in- 
ference. Here are some additional 
pointers: 

a. Develop .*'multillnguists. " Even 
though each basic element of an organi- 
zation has its special "language," it is 
essential that each element (and each 
organization) learn to speak the language 
of the others (and, in the case of organi- 
zations, that they learn the language of 
related organizations). Always observe 
the principles of simplicity, brevity, 
clarity, and completeness in both v/rit- 
ten aitd oral communications. 

b. Use the conference technique. A 
guided conference, where there is suffi- 
cient informality to draw out reticent 
individuals yet enough formality to keep 
the discussion on the subject, can do 
wonders for morale. 

c. Include a remarks section or- 
ganizational reports, establish a sugges- 
tion box. The addition of remarks sec- 
tions 'to some of the reports and the 
assurance that prompt consideration will 
be given to suggestions will allow you to 
be the first to hear of any circumstances 
that need your attention. Recognition of 
worthwhile suggestions encourages per- 
sonnel to be alert for ways to improve 
methods and procedures, save time and 
money," and contribute to the overall ef- 
fectiveness of the organization. 

d. Avoid "walls of silence." If you . 
won't allow anyone else to express an 
opinion, you build a wall of silence that 
deafens you to ever^-thing except the 
sound of your own voice. ^ 

12. MOTIVATION. A good director 
knows how to motivate his personnel. 
This step in directing is a challenge to 
your ingenuity. To motivate your per- 
sonnel, to make them v/ant to do the job, 
you must exercise all the attributes of 
good ieadcrsnip and good management. 

/ 
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a .i^'-Ji^'fai V'lU' tL»» rnouvaiion step 
'.m1: :aKO plar^' ai tcT >')u f.ave deter - 
:n:r,oci e:ceni oi directing necessary 
an^wi ".ave determined how to tell your 
Dt-roJnne: v.hat is expected of tl;em. 
Tren, l-^eiore or.coacurreni with dis- 
semination of this mforn.ation, you 
snouid .^reate.m your personnel a de- 
sire to do the job. In this facet of man- 
agement, tne most important thing to 
remember is the principle of hun\an re- 
latV)P.s. You are deaimu with people, 
the people wno are goint? to do tiie work, 
and vour success is dependent on how 
well t^tev do their jobs. There are many 
wa;. 3 you can motivate your personnei'-- 
vhe% are Limited only by your own imagi- 
nation. Although there are no absolute 
ruj.es to follow, there are guidelines 
that are creneraily recognized as excel- 
len: motivating devices. 

a. Ask questions. Show your person- 
nel 'hat you are interested m what they 
are domsf; lamiiiarize yourself with 
tr.eir lOos as much as possible. By so 
dom^, you not only increase your knowl- 
edge of the operation and keep abreast 
of all developments, out also provide 
the worKers with an opportunity to 
, sound off, ' display theia: knowledge, 
an J make their desires and opinions 
known. 

I). Be brief. You are wasting your 
own time and losing prestige with your 
per:?onncl wr»en you talk too much. Don't 
iram.ole, and don't use ''goobledyg0ok, " 
Bre/ity ii: r.oth speech and writing will 
lead to clarity and conciseness of think- 
ing, and consequently, better perfcrmance. 

c. Be a good listener. This ties in 
with the attribute of asking questions r 
On^-^e you have asked a question, devoxe 
-our ume and attention to hearing the 
f^U explanation, . Also, let it be known 
tr.a? -'ou are available, as your work per- 
nvr.s\ to hear grievances, suggestions. 



plans, and ideas. Keep an open mind, 
and actually listen to what the workers 
have to say- -their ideas are valuable. 

d. Be direct. Don't leave your per- 
sonnel iii doubt about what you mean. 
When you have something to say, say it, 
and say it to the person to whom it ap- 
plies. U it's criticism, "^et it over with 
quickly and forcefully. If it's praise, 
give it freely, fionestly, and graciously. 
Criticize privately, praise publicly. Be 
direct in all transactions with your sub- 
ordinates and with your superiors aswelL 

e. Be earnest. To be successful in 
any job, you should put your utmost^ ef- 
fort into it. This may be difficult with 

a routine or tedious task, but it will pay, 
, often by kindling your own interest and 
nearly always in worker response. If 
the workers see that the supervisor is 
conscientious, theywiil probably be the 
same. Be earnest, not only in perform- 
ing your duties, but also in your relations^ 
with both subordinates and superiors. 

- f. Be friendly. This is a basic moti- 
vating step and applies to all facets of 
the operation. This step is really quite 
simple to perform. If you are pleasant, 
good-humored, courteous, and tactfu^., 
the:^e will be an increase in worker will- 
ingness and in actual production, 

g. Look for good in people. Don't 
operate under the assumption that your 
workers are lazy and uncoooerative; 
look for the good in them; ti^^, under- 
sxand their- motives; be optimistic and 
even idealistic ir. your attitude coward 
them. You'll find that more often than 
not your high hopes will be justified. 

h. Set a good example. Frequently, 
the character of the manager sets the 
tempo and character of the entire group. 
If he is sincere, diligent, and swift in 
■he discharge of his duties » his workers 
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V. ill proua:U> pcrfurni in similar luan- 
utr. On li.e oxiiev hand, if he is lazy, 
dis:Mci*«\sud, and blipshod. he shculdn't 
'»\;)^.<.t nxi> personnul lb be any bviter. 
Y >u nuist '.avc tho i^bieen. and resp'^oi 
oi >our personnel if you (and tlie opera- 
tioti v;hi h \oa manage) are to ^ain opti- 
m efficio'^^y; one of the besl--and 
eas:est--\\i^%.s to secure liiis esteem and 
ruspe«.'t is i)> selling a good personal ex- 
ar"ipie. 

i. Explain "why" regarding direc- 
tiv(»s. If a person receiving a directive 
understands why it was issued, he is 
boater able :o adapt his actions to the 
overall' purpose. Explaining "why," is 
a kt:y r.ic)*\\ alien step whi^ ii \^ise manag- 
CTi? adopt. It i,^ also an Arm\ 
policy. 

J. Give praise^'here it is deserved. 
When your workers do good job; don't 
:\§sitaie u> u^Il thenn so, preferably in 
ir.e preser.', cf others. Praise them ir 
a manner ornmensurate with the action 
periormed--don't overdo it. T'ne receipt 
of praise will motivate them to better 
performance. 

k. We}con*io jirst criticism. I^o man- 
ager IS beyond criticism, he should wel- 
come constructive and just criticism of 
nis actions or policies. After all, you 
are not tryini;' to establish your infalli- 
bility' your objective is to get the work 
done in the best manner possible. 

1. Base >our actions on personal re- 
lationsnips. This might be considered 
as a condensation of the other motivation 
methods. The successful manager takes 
a pe,rsonal interest in all phases of his 
sv.-.ordinates' activities. He clarifies 
his personal relations with his subordi- 
nates so mat both he and they know how 
i\.njs stand. When you have sound per- 
sonal relations v;ith your subordinates, 
' o.i PvPe better able to indoctrinate xhem, 
i v-f^ rihi' xvziininz for ii\Qm and use the 



full extent o2 iheir abilities to help you 
accomplish \our m'ssion. One of the 
]>est nisTlliods of ^^auiing willing response 
to a directive i.^ to discuss the situation 

,\^itll the persons, responsible for its 
implementation. This brings them Inio 
the problem area and makes them real- 
ize the need for a solution.^. Furtner, it 
gives \ou an opportunity to learn if there 

' are any strong feelings or .biases. Con- 
sultative direction leads ,to the develop- 
ment of leadership traits and has an 
important role^n any supervisory trarn-^^j 
ing program. \ 

13. DIRECTIVES, i-, Ithough a directive 
may be issued in a variety of forms, 
tl)ere are certain i^'nai^acteristics that 
all directives, oral and written, should 
"nave. 

a. The directive should be cietir. 
Clarity is the first tj?sential of any di- 
rective. There fJhould be no ambiguity; 
v/6rds should be chosen carefuil\ --the\<* 
m ist mean the same thing to the writer 
and to the reader; unfamiliar abbrevia- 
tions and highly teciinical language 
should be avoided. 

b. The directive should be explicit. 
The individual rec civing the di/ective 
needs to know hov; much initiative he is 
allowed and the raiige of his authority 
and responsibility.. There should be no 
doubt in his mind as to what is to be done 
and the quantity and quality oi perform- 
ance that will be considered satisfactory. 
Also, the time allowed for implementa- 
tion of the directive should be indicated. 

c. The directive should be concise. 
In prescribing tasks, prescribe only 
those details or methods of execution 
necessary to insure that the worker or 
unit performs that which is required. 
Conci' ness is needed in directives at 
all tim^s, and in emergency situations 
it is even more important. Be brief and 
to the point i\x all directives. 
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r^i«MiivtM tive hl'iOuM be (-apabie of 
aL4 oPv^ ni.s.;intM"ii. Tae man wtio re^-eives 
Oi <iir'?* tive snould have :he necessary 
as./r*'>rit% experience^ and abilLtv to 
ppr:<>i*m -ne required aotiun satisiac- 
tor:i\. Before issuing tne directive, 
de*err»iine tt;ac time, equipment, person- 
nel, extei naL conditions, and other as- 
pects of tne total situation will permit 
the recipient to comply if he uses a rea- 
sonabk* am:)unt of effort and ability. 

e. Once a directive has been issued, 
there must be a foiiowup action • In 
^•^aperMS the execution of the direc- 
tives, you must allow suffi«.ient time 
for subordinates to plan and organize 
t!.e ;oh. Ho.vever, there should be no 
Ia:j m the operation, and you should take 
* orreitive action quickh if it becomes 
aoparen; tl;at impie mentation is^ taking 
longer than ne.essarv. In all pr.ases of 
dirO' tiniT if is important to maintain only 
ne^^essar; suoervision. Overdirecting 
restricts uiitiative, and underdlrecting 
faxis to uei the job, .done. A good rule to 
foilov; is *o maintain onlv that suoervi- 
-:on i:^^ es,-ary for the tin^eiy and effi- 
:ier.' a' '.omplisanie.nt of tiie .^ovk, 

a. Directing is sometimes referred 
to as the key iLnK in tne management 



chain: it is the process that activates 
the organization into implementing plans. 

b. Clear commimications are essen- 
tial to good directing. People cannot be 
expected to perform work properly un- 
less they understand what is to be done, 
when it 'is to be done, and how they are 
to do it. 

/ 

c, A good director must have all of 
the charactei;istics of a good leader.. He 
should be able to make his personnel 
want to do, their work well. Without 
proper directing, the best plans and the 
finest organizational structure will fall 
short of success. 

* , d. The function of directing does not 
occupy a specific niche in the process of 
m.anagement--it is a continuing action, 
embodied in the day-to-day activities of 
the manager, and performed concur- 
rently with the other m^anagement func- 
tions. For the purpose of clarity, we ^ 
have examined the function of directing 
a.s -oming after the planning and organiz- 
ing fun:.tior.s and prior to the coordinat- 
ing and controlliiig functions because 

*on paper" this is where it logically 
failb. However, it cannot exist alone, 
ana it is present in all phases or man- 
agement. 



Aanex (OPTIONAL PRACTICAL E:<6rCISE) to Memorandum 46-5. 



List some of the problems ijivolved in the ^function' oT directing in your 
otgnnizaticn. .Develop solutions toJhese problems. 



/ * 
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1. INTRODUCTION. The following 
experience v/as related by Major James 
Buriorc, formerly assigned to the 
United States Army Adjutant General 
School. '*One of my first assignments 
as a second lieutenant v/as as supply 
officer m a com.pany that was com- 
maaded by a rather crusty captain. 
At the-end of a particularly frustrat- 
ing day, when everything had seemed 
to go wrong, he grabbed his hat and 
stroce to the door. Pausing, he looked 
back at me and said witheringly, 'Why 
don't you get m your car and go for a 
drive ? There ought to be something 
you can control! ' 

was pretty peeved. Sure, things . 
that day hadn't gone according to plan, 
but that wasn't my fault. Jones had 
fouled up. the supply records; we didn't 
<ret our suDDlies because the cierk hadn't 
sent m the monthly requisition on tim^; 
Smith had goofed off instead of checking 
turn-ins, someone left the arms room 
unlocked; etc., etc. i couldn't think of 
a single thing that £ had done wrong. 
It's easy to see now that it wasn't what 
I'd done --it was what I hadn't done that 
caused the trouble. As officer in ch,^rge 
of a section, I'd failed to do several 
important things. I didn't check to see 
11 my personnel were doing what they 
were supposed to be doing; I didn't make , 
sure that each person understood 
exactly what he was supposed to do; 
and I didn't find out why mistakes were 
Deirig made. As a manager, I just 
didn't manage. 

Specifically, I\Iajor Burford had dis- 
regardea those two important functions 
of management: coordinating and 
controlling. 

2. THJE FUNCTION OF COORDINATiNG. 
Coordinating may be defined as inte- 
grating all efforts and details necessary 
to attain an objective or accomplish 
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a mission. This integration is achieved 
cliiefly through the manager's consul- 
tation with bthers--his subordinates, ' 
.his superiors, and representatives of 
other organizations concerned with the 
particular operation--to secure their 
cooperation. For the purpose of this 
stody^ we consider coordinating as fol- 
lov/ing the function of directing in the 
management cycle. However, coordi- 
nating is one of the broadest functions 
of management and takes place concur- 
rently and in close association with all 
the otljer functions. Through coordi- 
nation the efforts of all are directed 
toward a common purpose. We have 
called directing the key link in the man- 
agement chain, the step that "gets the 
ball rolling** from the preparation phase 
into the implementation phase. Coordi- 
nating, then, might be called the con- 
necting link throughout the chain of 
management --coordination binds all of 
the functions together and insures that 
the group is working harmoniously and 
effectively coward the accomplishment 
of the mission. Som.e coordination is 
necessary in all phases cf management; 
it is so ciose]y inteitwined with the* 
functions of planning, organizing, direct- 
in g, »nd even controlling, chat none of 
these functions can operate effectively 
unless coordination is an integral part 
of each. 

i* 

a. Coordination is the responsibility 
of every Army manager. It is the thread 
which ties the whole organization together 
at every level of activity. li: extends 
down to the individual operator who works 
side by siae with other operators on an 
assembly line. It extends to the pri- 
vate soldier who m.ust coordinate his 
actions as a squad member with others, 

if all are to achieve the common purpose 
of the squac. 

b. Cooperating is an important ele- 
ment Oi cooidmating, however, the terms 
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are not syiioriymous. Cooperating 
means acing or opex'ating together, 
v/hile coordinating e:rtends beyond this 
to incorporate the purposes behind 
such actions. Cooperation is a condi- 
tion of individuals working together in 
harmony (group effort); coordinating ds 
the conscious and orderly arrangement 
of individual and group effor.ts to pro- 
vide unity of action in pursuit of a com- 
mon purpose. 

3. NEED FOR COORDINATING, 

a. All of the elements of an organi- 
zation may be operating efficiently 
within themselves, but is this suffi- - 
cient for accomplishment of the mis- 
sion? The ansv/er. usually, is no. 
The actions of each or the elements 
should be interrelated: they should be 
integrated into the overall scheme. 
The manager, thz'ough exercise of the 
function of coordinating, musl see that 
each element is contributing its desired 
and expjected shajre to the operation. 
He should set up guidelines for coordi- 
nation prior to the actual action; then 
he should see that results of the action 
fit into their prescribed niches. Usu- 
ally, a part of each action is carried^ 
out by different individuals, at different 
times, and under different situations. 
This requires teamwork to insure that 
all actions are moving toward the com- 
mon goal. The larger, more complex, 
and mere decentralized an operation is, 
the greater is the need for coordination, 
and the more difficult and complex is the 
the nature of this coordination. Although 
coordination cannot be the job of one 
individual--indeed, it must be a part of 
each person's effort- -the coordinating 
function, for best results, is centered 
in a key individual, the manager. It is 
his responsibility to see that operations 
within each element of the o^anization 
are dovetailed into a harmonious entity. 



b. Coordinating must^be a continuing 
process, and the logical time to begin 
IS during the planning phase of manage- 
ment. Requirements for coordination 
should be written into each plan. Both 
the planning and the organizing phases 
should provide for coordinating to be a 
part of day-to-day operations. Proper 
directing, culminating in the issuance 
of clear-cut and effective orders, can 
aid considerably in the coordinatinj^ 
function. Proper timing of the execu- 
tion of the order is another valuable aid 
to successful coordinating. Good com- 
munications, certainly, are essential to 
proper coordination (a common saying 
is "About 50 percent of the workers 
never get the, word'*- -an indication of 
poor coordinating on the part of the .man- 
ager). The c.>ordinating function is,' or 
should be, a. part of day-to-day opera- 
tions, something that the manager pro- 
vides for and of which he is always 
aware. 

c. In exercising the function of coor- 
dinating, the I anager is usually apply- 
ing simple principles of logic. Once all 
details essential to a task or mission 
are completed, they must be synthesized 
in a logical manner toward the accom- 
plishment of the task or mission. The 
manager's experience, commonsense, 
and logic tell him to iise all human and 
material resources at his disposal, in 
the most efficient arrangement possible, 
to achieve the objective, 

4. .METHODS OF COORDINATING, 
Coordination is intended to give all mem- 
bers of the organization a knowledge and 
understanding of the organizational objec- 
tive, how it is to be accomplished, and 
how each individual or unit fits into the 
total scheme of the operation. E"''ery 
meahs should be used to further this 
effort. The goal of the various methods 
of coordination is, first of all. 
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arcjriipLrfhinent u the mission. But 
a b^i* aiJary g(>ai-- ind ictually jne 
which :s necessary for the first- -la tl:e 
achieve rr.e lit of harmonious group 
eii >rt, individuals v/iilingly and effec- 
tivelv '.vorking together toward a com- 
mon -'Ojective. The following is not an 
all-inclusive list of methods of coordi- 
nat;r»a but contains some of the meas- 
ures that, through usage, have proved 
effective, 

^ 

a. The conference. The simplest 
and most comm.only used method for 
achieving; coordinatipji is the confer- 
ence. The conference, which can 
include as few as two persons, may be 
employed at ali. levels of command, in 
a^iy superior-subordinate situation, 
and in lateral relationships. Its 
obvious limitations are time and dis- 
tance. Some advantages of the confer- 
ence method are that it permits open 
discussion of points requiring adjust- 
ment, makes it easier to resolve con- 
troversies, and provides direct 
personal relationships --both lateral 
and vertical. The conference may be 
informal, with the only record of pro- 
ceedings in the minds of tne pai'tici- 
pctting individuals; or it may be formal. 
With written or taped summaries for 
the records of the organization. 

b. Oral methoas. p'se of the tele- 
phone, the radio, > and face-to-face 
communication are considered oral 
methods of coordinating. The ways in 

* hich these methods are enipioyed are 
apparent; they are similar to those dis- 
cussed in the directing phase. The 
only difference is that you are telephon- 
ing, raaioing, or talking directly to ' 
individuals to achieve coordination 
rather than to give an order. 

c. Written correspondence. When 
conferences are not possible or oral 
communication won't do tl;e job, written 



correspondence may be used to achieve 
coordination. This correspondence, may 
include memorandunis, notices, fol- 
lowup directi\:.ps, bulletins, news- 
letters, informal notes, or any other 
form of written communication. 
Although written means of coordinating 
are often necessary (and frequently 
should be used to reinforce oral com- 
munications), conferences or oral com- 
munications should, be used whenever 
possible. 

d. The organization itself. The 
structure of the organization itself *^ 
should contribute to the effectiveness 

of coordinating. In forming the organi- 
zation, consideration should be given 
,to the lines of responsibility between 
the various elements with reference to * 
their use as lines of coordination. For 
example, existence of functionally simi- 
lar subsections in different depanments 
will contribute toward better mutual 
understanding of operations. 

e. The use of committees. The 
committee method is an excellent coor- 
dinating device. You may set up com- 
m.ittees to perform cer-ain tasks, the 
chairmen of the5^ committees report 
on their actions; and you are able to 
coordinate, through the committee 
chairman, the actions of the separate 
committees into the overall mission. 
Also, you »may appoint special com- 
mittees to coordina.te activities within 
the organization, thus freeing yourself 
from some of the administrative respon- 
sibility (although, of course, you retain 
overall responsibility). 

f. Use of the liaison officer. Often 
th3 liaison officer functions as an aid 
to coordination between two s .-parate ' * 
organizational elements. A liaison 
officer is an officer from one organi- 
zation who is placed on detached duty 
with another organization in order to 
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provide coordination and to represent 
the commander or leader of his own 
organization. Usually, the liaison offi- 
'cer IS used among organizations which 
are engaged in common operations or 
projeclo. In a military situation, the 
liaison officel^ is usee to a large extent 
to aid in coordination of efforts and 
planning between military units of dif- 
ferent nations involved in common 
actions against the enemy. 

•g. Standing operating procedures 
(SOP's). In developing, an organiza- 
Clonal structure, it is normal to group 
related functions together and to write 
SOP'S which are followed in routine 
work. These operating procedures, as 
well as other instructions, must pro- 
vide for automatic coordination between 
and among individuals and units where 
such action .s required. 

h. " oluntary coordination. The 
prom.oxicn of voluntary coordination 
through contc.cts made between execu- 
tives helps each become aware of the 
total objectives of the organization. 
Each executive must see his operation 
in terms of its support of the total oper- 
ation, and be prepared to adjust his 
performance and that of his un^t as nec- 
essary to achieve integrated action 
toward ?. com.m.on goaL Coordination 
' m.ust become a voluntary matter which 
is considered part of the job* A fellow 
executive m.ay find a weakness or a 
factor wliich should be strengthened. 
li IS better for all concerned that the 
coordinating action reveals these weak- 
points. Correcting the absence of coor- 
dination after the implementation of a 
plan can be costly in terms of money, 
time^ and reputation. 

5. OBSTACLES TO COORDINATING. 
Whenever a group of persons meet, 
there :s bound to be some element of 
conflict or 'difference. Personality 
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differences are a c5mmon cause of 
these conflictb\ Although they present 
problems in all operations, they are 
particularly apparent in the cccrdinat- 
ing process; it is here that it is neces- 
sary to secure the cooperation, of the 
workers (cooperation among themselves 
as well as with you) if you are to coor- 
dinate their actions. One personality ■ 
type which hinders coordination is the 
pvercompetent individual who may con- 
sider the coordinating function unneces- 
sary since he knows more about his job 
and the facto^^ affecting it than those 
with whom he should coordinate. 
Another exaniple of a conflicting per- 
sonality is illustrated by the individual 
who fails to explain his ideas to his 
associates because he fears their crit- 
ical analysis might reveal flaws. Yet, 
unreasonably, he resents it when liis 
ideas are not used. Another example is 
shov/n by the procrastinaxor who delays 
taking any coordinating action until it is 
too late. However, you may turn the 
personality factor to your advantage if 
you apply sound management principles, 
particularly the principle of human rela- 
tions, to the process of coordinating. 

6. WHEN IS COORDINATION^COM- 
PLETE? After you have taken all 
possible Steps to achieve coordination 
within your organization, how will you 
know when the coordinating function is > 
complete? In general, coordination is 
complete only whdn there is full 
cooperation--among individuals in an 
organization and also among separate 
organizational elements. If the organi- 
zation does not seem to be moving 'on 
course" toward the accomplishment of 
the mission, the coordinating function 
is not being carried ^Ulto its fullest 
measure. Coordinatin^s complete 
only when ail tne separate phases of 
' the operation are tied together in such 
a manner that the objective is reached 
in the shortest time and at the least 
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expen:pew-»id that the product ^meets 
the highest standards. 

7. THE FUNCTION OF COXTROLLfXG. 
Controlling may be explained as the 
process of seeing that everything is done 
according to established planb, pro- 
cedures, and policies. To be more 
specific, :t is the exercising of author- 
ity on the part of the manager to insure 
compliance with these plans, proce- 
dures, and policies. In his controlling 
function the manager compares the ^ 
actual versus the planned action, and 
takes corrective action when necessary. 
One management expert explains con- 
trol in these words: ^'In an undertaking, 
control consists in verifying whether 
everjlhing occurs in conformity with 
the plan adopted, the instructions 
issued, and principles established. 
Its object IS to point out weaknesses 
ana errors in order to rectify them 
and prevent recurrence. It operates 
on everything- -things, people, actions, 

a. The explanation of the control 
function points out that it is essentially 
the same no matter to what kind of activ- 
ity it is applied.j The underlying ele- 
ment of control is that it is a sort of 
feedback, like a thermostat. When the 
temperature gets too high, the thermo- 
stat corrects the situation. When it 
fails too low, the control device makes 
the opposite correction tnrough feed- 
back. Good managerial control should 
function in the same manner. 

b. Often, the difference bet'^/een a 
successful and an unsuccessful opera- 
tion :s a matter of delicate balance. 
The manager must keep his organizc.- 
tion operating at the correct rate to 
meet the demands placed on it. If the 
balance swings too far one way, tr^e 
missions will not be accor^plished, and 
it will be costly and difficult to restore^ 



the operation to a satisfactory position. 
Conversely, if the balance swings too 
far the other way, an overpotential is 
generated, and resources are wasted. 
Controlling is dependent on the proc- 
esses of planning, organizing, directing, 
and coordinating. The more efficiently 
these functions are performed, the eas- 
ier it will be to control the operations. 
The interdependence of the functions of 
management is illustrated by the estab- 
lishment of objectives and goals in the 
planning process. These same objec- 
tives , and goals also serve as standa*i:ds 
in .the process of control, 

c. A manager uses a major part of 
his efforts in the controlling functions. 
Included .n these efforts ar^e selecting 
the criteria by which performance will 
be judged, setting standards for these 
criteria, checking and reviewing reports 
on performance, and taking corrective 
action. 

a. Each situation has individual fac- 
tors that must be considered in deter- 
mining what: type and amount of control 
will be most effective. In g^eral, how-^ 
ever, determination should be ba$ed on 
the following: 

(1) The comiplexity of the missions 
and tasks to. be performed. 

(2) The size and structural arrange- 
ment of the organization, 

(3) The exierncl controls and re- 
strictions imposed. 

(4) The amount of delegation of 
control and the dugree of decentraliza- 
tion practiced. 

i 

(5) The characteristics and abil- 
ities of the manager and his supervisory 
oersonnel. 
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For a very sirall organization . 
the method of control may be relatiii^ly 
simple and largely in terms of personal 
contact. The manager may be able to 
observe the efforts of the personnel, 
evaluate their effectiveness, and per- 
sonally direct any necessary correc- ^ 
tions. For a large or complex 
organization more systematic proce- 
dures are usually re(^uired, and both 
personal and delegated control may be 
exercised in terms of records, reports, 
statistics, >?.nd inspections.. 

f. The problem of control resolves 
:nto one of devising, methods whereby 
deviations from an approved standard 
can be detected and corrections n)ade 
at the earliest tinae possible. Systems 
of control usually involve performance 
measurement and reporting in terms of 
quantity and quality, and the v ay in^'' 
which the resources of men, money, 
materiel, and facilities are used. 

8. DEVELOPING STANDARDS. Con- 
trol procedures are implemented 
through standards against which per- 
formance can be measured. Standards 
are a yardstick with which to measure 
efficiency and progress. They also 
give subordinates a specific goal to 
attain. Standards must be representa- 
tive of the task bemg performed, and, 
whenever possible, they should be 
expressed in measurable terms. For . 
example, the performance standard 
for a typist might be the number of 
pages typed per hour. 

a. The first -essential in setting a 
standard of output is to firTd a method 
of measuring production. A work count 
may be obtained in various ways, such 
as the use of standards that have been 
set for similar operations, past accom- 
plishments as compiled from records 
and statistics, and estimates based on 
personal knowledge and experience, or 



the observation and timing of individuals 
doing the work. 

b. Determining performance stand- 
ards for individuals and groups whose 
production cannot be measured in units 
is more difficult but not impossible. . 
Many supervisory and most middle mar\- 
agefhent and^executive positions are of 
tlus type. Standards in such cases may 
be based on methods of .performance, 
planning ability and initiative, ability 

to speak and write clearly and force- 
fully, integrity and loyalty to the organ- 
ization and his £uperi9rs, hj.s associ- 
ates' and subordinates* attitudes toward 
him, and the morale of his^ subordinates. 

c. Standards and intermediate objec- 
tives are determined in the planning 

^ phase of roanagement. These same 
objectives are the intsrmet^iate or stra- 
tegic points at which progress should 
be measured. Standards of perform- 
ance should be set up for these same 
intermediate points and used as a basis 
for comparing the actual performynoe 
against planned performance. Stand- 
ards are subject to change, of course, 
aud should be re -evaluated periodically. 

■ 9. COLLECTING DATA. Having deter- 
mined the standards against which per- 
formance is to be measured and the 
points at which these measurements 
are to be made, the nexi step is to 
determine how to collect data that will 
show whether standards are being met. 
Many managers use both formal and 
informal sources to obtain data and 
information. They also use various 
"experience factors" to keep them 
posted on performance. 

a. Much of the data collected is in 
terms of either "status" or "trend. " 
Information which shows the current 
situation or position, or compares the 
current situation with'that previously 
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set forth in the pr*ogram, indicates the 
status of an activity. Such data is 
used to evaluate progress, and the man- 
ager takes corrective action when there 
are deviations from the program. 
Information which shows the change 
which has occurred between two 
periods of time shows the trend. 
Careful analysis of trend data 
will often enable the manager to detect 
potential trouble areas and take correc- 
tive action before a problem fully 
d'evelops. 

b. There are various methods of 
acquiring internal control information 
and data. Some of thfe more commonly 
used methods are staff meetings (daily, 
semiweekly, weekly), briefings coa= 
cerning particular activities, commit- 
tee reports concerning special activ- 
ities, statistical compilations, and 
regular and special reports, 

c. Time permitting, there is no sub- 
stitute for personal visits and inspec- 
tions . By this means the m,anager 
assures himself that he is familiar with 
the steps being taken to accomplish his 
missions and also can satisfy the need 
for visual exammation of work progress. 
Control practiced through the use of 
statistical examination, reports, and 
personal inspection is desirable, since^ 
it combines the analytical efforts of the 
organization with visual inspection by 
the manager. 

io.corhective action. 

a. When analysis of performance 
data reveals a significant deviacion from 
established standards, the reason for 
the deviation must be determined before 
corrective action is initiated. The 
cause will often dictate the remedy. For 
instance, failure to achieve dsbired 
results may be caused by factors beyond 
the control of the subordinate, such as 
poor lighting or heating, inadequate 



equipment, breakdown ot equipment, or 
la-ck of supplies. The proper correc-\ 
tive action is immediately obvious in ^ 
such situations. ^ 

c 

b. Corrective action' may include 
some modification of plans. When it is 
not possible to make adjustments to 
unforeseen changes in external condi- 
tions, it will probably'be necessary to 
revise or modify plans in order to over- 
come or nullify the effects of these 
changesr. For instance, if operations 
are hampered by a combination- of 
adverse weather and inadequate heating 
facilities, it may be advisable to change 
work schedules or to move to a tempo - 
rary location. 

« c 

c. Frequently, failure to attain 
desired goalsYesults from poc5r direc- 
tion. When this is suspected, you should 
discuss with your personnel the require- 
ments of the job and clarify any 
misunderstanding. Also, you should 
re-examine your directives and the man- 
ner in which ihey were issued to be sure 
your desires are clearly stated and have 
been m3.de k n o w n to the persons 
concerned. 

d. In some cases, failure to meet 
standards is due to inexperienced and o 
untrained personnel. H^^, corrective 
action should consist of providing the 
training as quickxy as possible and, when 
^necessary, giving the individual tempo- 
rary assistance until he becomes fully 
qualified. In most instances it is advis- 
able to leave a man on a job if. he can 
learn to handle it in a reasonable period 

of time and if the? situation permits. 
Ho\vever, there are times wnen a 
subordinate tacks both the skill 
and the abilicy to laarn to perform a 
job, or has personality character- 
istics which make il undesirable for 
him to continue in a specific job, 
Reassignm.ent of personnel will 
u.3ually solve this problem/ 
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e. When failure to cichiev*^ desired 
results IS due, to neglifjence, indiffer- 
ence, or deliberate failure to comply 
With directives,^ the corrective action 
should take ti^e^ form of administrative 
disciplii;e, such as reprimand, removal 
from the job, demotion, denial of fier- 
tain privilegt^s, restriction of liberties, 
and similar actions. 

1. An organization is successful 
only to Uie extent that its membeVs are 
willing to put forth effoi^t to do^their 
jobs. /Failure of the workers to con- 
forn/to stando.rds maj;; result from mis- 
directed or inadequate motivation. If 
factfinding ^hows that'this is the trouble/ 
there is a need to re-e.xami"ie personnel 
relationships and survey the personnel 
activities program to s^e how it can be 
imoroved. 

g. There are various ways in which 
corrective action may be initiated. 
Some of the more frequently used ways 
are as follows: 

(1) A formal written directive may 
be used. 

(2) A less formal memorandum 
may'be used, 

(3) The manager may use an oral 
order. During the course of a briefing, 
a staff meeting, or a personal inspec- 
tion, he may inform the responsible 
individuals of his wishes. 

(4) An announcem.ent in the daily 
bulletin is another method of starting 
corrective action. Post newspapers or 
neighboring community papers may be 
v«i.lid1|nd adequate media for initiating 
corrective action for such matters as 
routing of traff).c, parking, attendance 

. at specific functions, care of buildings 



and grounds, or safety matters. 

(5) Speeches, on formal or semi- 
formal Occasions, give the manager an 
opportunity to explain his missions and 
his philosophy for mission accomplisTi- 
ment to those having responsibility for 
implementation. Speeches to the mem- 
bers of the' organization on special occa- 
sions, such as unit anniversaries, per- 
mit the expression of appreciation for 
work well done and also the furnishing 
of ac^tidnal guidance as an aid to even 
bette^^p'erformance. 

h. The function of controlling is one 
of constant repetition. When the manager 
is informed of or detects imbalances in 
performance, he takes corrective action 
to adjust these imbalances. He may 
change the basic program in terms of 
new or adjusted goals or^objectives, or 
in terms of timing or standards of per- 
formance.. After the adjustments are 
applied to the program, the program is 
conducted under the new conditions, and 
again performance is measured, evalu- 
ated, and reported to the manager. - 
Again, imbalances occur and corrective 
action is taken. Thus control is cyclic in 
nature and must constantly receiv^^the 
■ manager's 'attention. - 

11. THE WORK SIMPLIFICATION PRO- 
GRAM.^ Work simplification in the 
Army is a planned program of organized 
effort to make work of any type easier, 
reduce waste, and find simpler and 
better ways to do the work. It is aimed 
at eliminating the nonessential and simpli- 
fying the essential. 

a. Work simplification is not basi- 
cally a program to produce more work 
in less time. It is not a speed-up pro- 
gi'am, although it often results in pro- 
duction increase. Its objective is to 
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increase a ;vorker*s effectiveness rather 
than his efforts (work smarter, not , 
harder). It also seeks to'encourage per- 
sonnel to think about improving their 
work and finding hettcr ways to do it. 
^n t'ifective program of work simplifica- 
uon can eliminate wasteful aix^ nonpro- 
ductive operations and actions. It can 
improve quality, prevent errors, and 
increase accuracy. It can eliminate bot- 
tlenecks and re'duce operating costs. It 
can help standardize methods, materials, 
tools, and Operating costs. It can make 
work more interesting, and it can im- 
prove morale. * 

b. The purpose of the Army \vork 
simplification program is iSi-ated m AR 
1-65: "The basic purpose . . » is to 
provide both military and civilian super- 
visory personnel with a method for ana- 
lyzing the way work is done so that a 
better way can be found for doing it. '* 
This will result in more effective use of 
available resources: manpower, equip- 
ment, materials, facilities, and time. 

c. Note the use of the word '*supervi- 
sory" in the statement of purpose. This 
means work simplification is the respon- 
sibility of all supervisors, at all levels. 
There is a tremeijdous reservoir df un- 
used ideas in the minds of all people/ 
particularly supervisors. The work 
simplification program, is often the key 
that unlocks mental inertia and releases 
creative thinking. Work simplification 
presupposes that there is 'one Dest way" 
to do a job- -but it must be remembered 
that this holds good for only one mon'ient 
In time. Improvement is a never-ending 
process, and it is important to recognize 
that better metnods are not always read- 
ily apparent; they don't just nappen-- they 
'must be searched for, -deliberately and 
systematically. 

12. BASIC STEPS EX METflODS IM- 
PROVEMENT. In a tactical situation, a 



commander follows a basic pattern in 
reaching his objective: .first, he selects, 
or is assigned, a mission. Then he 
m^akes a reconnaissance of- the situation. 
Third, he determines what course^ of 
* action arc open to him and analyzes 
each one. After analyzing them, he se- 
lects the best one and formulates apian. 
Finally, he executes the plan. 

These same five -basic steps should 
be followed in making improvements in 
' " a nontactical situation. It is^necessary 
,to (1) select the job to be improved, (2) 
record the job* details, (3) analyze the- 
job'dejtails, (4) develop the improve- 
ments, and (5)*install the new method. 
Followed systematically, these steps 
may be applied to any nontactical 
operatipn. 

a. How do you select the job to be 
impiroved? Obviousiy, the jobs which 
need improvement are those causing 
the most trouble. There are various 
clues that nelp to identify trouble spots. 
For instance, does performance data 
show that production is falling below 
standard ? Are backlogs and unfinished 
work crcessive? Are workers using 
too much time and effort to gather and 
organize materials and equipment*^ Is 
it taking too long to do simpl3 jobs? 
Are there any below-standard ^ijlcers ?^ 
Is morale low? It there too much har- 
diness and absenteeism? Are there un- 
used and unnecessary material and 
equipment in the operating area? 

^. After tlie job is selected, how 
many of the job details should be re- 
corded? This will depend on the type 
of job being studied. The principle is 
to record sufficient information to allow 
analysis of any detail that may affect 
the entire operation. However, this is 
the factfinding phase, and there should 
be no attempt to analyze or evaluc.te at 
this stage. Job details, should be 
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r3COi:ciod in the cV^er in which they oc- 
cur. Generally, even details which seejm 
to be iini-mportant should be recorded, 
since they \nay be found to have a bear- 
ing on the present or the proposed method. 

. c. How do you analyze the job details ? 
This is primarily a '-why" procedure^. 
To make sure that each detail is essen- 
tial, ask these questions. What is the 
purpose of the detail? Why is it neces- 
sary? Where should it be performed? 
Why is that the best place? When should 
* it be done? Why ? Who should do it? . 
Whv is that person preferable toanother? 



How should it be done ? Why £>hould it be 
done 111 thot manner? Since it is human 
nature to offer excuses for existing con- 
ditions and to resist change, it is-neces- 
sor> to make a jlear distinction between 
facts and opinions during the investiga- 
tive process. 

*■* 

d. Can improvements be developed 
on the basis of the first three steps? 
•Yes--if they have been skillfully accom- 
plis^|ed, An objective completion of the 
analysis step invariably furnishes /:lues 
to improvements. This' relationship may 
be illustrated this wayt 



Wh.i t is the purpose of each detail? . ..... . I Elftninate unnecessary 

Why is it necessary? details. 

Where should each detail be perfornr»ed? .... \ Combine details if pos- 

When should each Oetail be done? p'sible. Change for a 

Who should do each (detail? J better sequence. 

How should each detail be accomplished? . . , , Simplify when possible. 



4' 



e. The final s^ep in effecting an im^ 
''prove ment is to put the new method into 
operation. Before it \s definitely 
adopted it is advisable to test it, meas- 
ure its effect on othjer elements of the - 
organization, and have it reviewed by 
other operating officials. However, it 
must' be recognized that, benefits de- 
rived from work simplification .some- 
times are not immediately measurable 
in terms of money, material, or time 
saved. For example, hqw much is a 
study worth that results in a more com- 
fortable work area for t>-pists ? How db 
you know exactly what savings result 
from shortening the distance between 
tl:ie mailroom and the main office ? 
H^ow much is gained by having a good 
preventive maintenance program for 
the care of office^machines 
and equipment? 
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13. WORK DISTRIBUTION CHART (DA 
Form 673). Just as a combat com- 
mander needs reconnaissance photo- 
graphs to get an idea of the overall situ- 
ation, so a supervisor needs to get a 
bird*s-eye view of his activity when he 
is looking for ways to improve methods. 
The device which will give him this 
overall picture is the work distribution 
chart* You will find a sample of tliis 
chart in Annex J, perforated for easy 
removal, to refer to as you study. 
This chart is used to recoi^^d and ana- 
lyze the contribution each individual 
makes toward accomplishing the work 
of his unit. There are three basic 
steps in p^^eparing a work distribution 
chart: (l)compiling task lists, (2) com- 
piling an activity list, and (3)recording, 
on the work distribution chart, data 
from task lists and actiWty li?ts. 
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a. Task list. The supervisor re- 
quires each individual in his organiza- 
tion, (including himself), to pre')<ai^e a 
task iLSt (fig 1). Each duty and type of 
work performed should be listed in de- 
rail, together with the number of hours 
per week spent on e^ch. The task list 
is not a quotation frdm an MOS or job 
classification statement; it should be a 
clear. and accurate description of what 
each person does during the time sp.eci- 
fied. Actions listed should be specific, 
such as "tjpe Form 100,'* not general or 
.ambiguous, such as "administrative 
services." TasKs are numbered for 
cross-reference to activities listed on 
the work distribution chart. 

b. Activity list. This list (fig 2) is 
prepared oy the supervisor, and isalist- 
ing of the functional work areas in which 
the tasks are grouped. For instance, 
keeping time and attendance records, 
preparing reports, and reviewing re{)orcs 
are tasks which may be grouped under 
administration and 3upervision. Also, 
these' tasks may be performed by more 
than one individual. Forms for both the 
task list and activity list may be devel- 
oped and produced ipcaily.^ 

o. Recording-^ata on DA' Form 673. 
The duties shown on the activity^^list are 
entered in the left column, on thcN^ork 
distribution chart. They may.be listeci 
either in tne order of their Velative im- , # 
portance or accoroing to the number of 
man-hours required for performance. 
The work-count and hours-per-weeK Col- 
umns in this block are summary columns,, 
and amounts en^^ered are totals of the 
amounts in corresponding 4^^lumns In the 
other blocks. The position columns or. 
blocks are used to identify each individ- . 
ual by name, grade, and title, and to re- 
cord his tasks and how many Jiours per 
week it takes him to perform each task. 
Tasks ar^. classified in the activity to- 
ward «which they contribute. Individuals 
should be listed in the order of their 



Lmportance to the organisation, be- ' ♦ 
ginning with the officer in charge^, - 

14. ANALYSIS OF CHART • -An analysis 
of the completed work distribution chdrt 
(Annex K)will give the supervisor an'- 
exact picture of how each 'individual in»his 
organization divides, his time. The su- 
pervisor should question each activity 
and each task related to the activity, 

9 

% 

What activities take the most 
time ? Are they the ones which s'hould 
take the most time ? Usually, the niost 
time, should be spent on the major activ- 
ity of the organization, and other totals 
should reflect the relative importance, 
of the various activities. If the chart 
indicates areas in which too much time 
is being spent, the supervisor should 
circle such man-hour totals, to mark 
them for future process charting and a 
more detailed analysis. ^ . 

b. Is there misdirected effort? Is 
the orgaiiization spending too much- 
time on relatively unimportant activi- 
ties or unnecessary ^•^ork? Instances 
of misdirected effort are frequently 
found in "miscellaneous" or "adminis- 
trative" categories. The time wasted 
by any one individual may be small, but 
It becomes a sizable total when Several 
people are involved. Misdirected ef- 
fort appears on the work distribution 
chart when indi\'idUals are involved in 
tasks not contributing direcxly to che 
mission of the organization. 

c. Are skills bemg usea properly"^ 
Are special skills and-abilities being 
wasted ? Individurjs in higher grade 
levels shoiild not be required to per- 
form tasks which could be performed 
by^employees in lower grades. Also, 
it is wasteful to have a person working 
on a level that is abdve his ability. 

d. Is any one individual doing too 
many unrelated tasks ? A lai*gc num- 
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TASK LIST 




For 


Work Distribution Chart 




N'AME: 


WORKING TITLE: 


GRADE OR RANK: 


DRGANIZATIG^: 


SUPERVISOR: 


DATE: 


TASK DESCRIPTION 
SO. 


POSTED ON W/D 
CHART TO 
ACTIVITY NO. 


HOURS WORK -UN ITS 
. PER AND/OR 
WEEK -VOLUI-IE 

(OPTia^AL 



£LM(CUA^ aOu£rtA« JLVVft«4AitA4A^ <>"~ 



if 



2. 



3 



Fi2ure 1 Sample Ta . List. 
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ACT IV m LIST 
For Work Distribucion Chart 



PREPARED BY: 



ORG.XNIZATION: 



DATE-: 



ACTIVITIES 



kZIViWi miTZ AND/OR 
VOLUME (OPTIONAL) 



Figure 2 Sample Activity List. 
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ber of activities recorded in any one 
column on a v.ork distribu':ion chart 
may indicate that the individual is in- 
volved in such a variety of efforts thc.t 
there is lost motion and resultant v/aste 
of manpower. Few individuals can per- 
form V variety of tasks equally well. 

e. Are tasks spread too thinly? Per- 
formance of the same task by more than 
one individual may indicate duplication 
of effort. One person working steadily 
at a task is more productive than sev- 
eral individuals working intermittently 
with the same total number of man-hours. 

f . Is work distributed evenly? The 
relative importance of tasks assigned to 
persons engaged in similar activities 
should be measured. For example, two 
clerks of equal ability and grade snould 
usually be charged with similar volumes 
o: work. The urgent and important tasks 
should be spread as evenly as possible 

vo insure that '.vork is done according to 
schedule. 

15. FLOW PROCESS CHART. Unsatis- 
factory answers to any of the basic Ques- 
tions Lidicate areas in which improve- 
rrent should be made; they pinpoint a 
process or operation requiring further 
analysis. A tool which has been devel- 
oped for this purpose is the flow process 
chart, DA Form 684 (fig. 4). This chart 
is a graphic presentation of the steps in 
a specific operation, from its beginning 
to its completion. It may be used to 
chairt the actions of an individual or to 
follow the movement of materials. In 
addition to its use in connection with the 
v.'ork distribution chart, a flov/ process 
chart is a valuable aid in analyzing pro- 
cedures when a nev/ organizational unit 
is being established; a major change in 
personnel, procedures, or workload is 
tailing place; a periodic review of oper- 
ating methods ist being made; or a pro- 
ceaural problem arises. 

a. The first step in process charting 



is to describe each task or type of action. 
Through the use of symbols, the tasks 
are classified to assist in eliminating, 
combining, rearranging, and simplify- 
ing various processes. A requisition 
for supplies will serve as an example. 
The form is removed from a drawer 
and filled out. This procedure is an 
''operation. " The completed form is 
then '^transported" to another office or 
desk. for "inspection" or verification, 
and eventually, it is approved. During 
the orocess it maybe "delayed" by 
other work. Finally, the form will be 
"stored" in a file. 

b. For uniformity^ the symbols used 
on a orocess chart have been standard- 
ized. These symbols may be used to 
chart any type of acti"vaty within an or- 
ganization. 

(1) An operation is symbolized by 
a circle, thus: O. It occurs when an 
object is intentionally changed in any 
of its physical or chemical character- 
istics, is assembled or disassembled 
from another object, or is arranged or 
prepared for another operation, trans- 
portation, inspection, or storage. An 
operation occurs also v/hen information 

" is given or received, or when planning 
or calculating takes place. For exam- 
ple, an operation might consist of typ- 
ing a letter, crating supplies, repairing 
a v.-eapon, registering mail, or making 
a telephone call. 

(2) Transportation is symbolized 
by an arrow, thus: . It occurs 
v/hen an object is moved from one place 
to another, except when such move- 
ments are part of the operation or are 
caused by the operator at the work sta- 
tion during an operation or an inspec- 
tion. For example, transportation oc- 
curs when a letter is carried to another 
desk, supplies are shipped to a ware- 
house, or VTA il is routed. 

(3) An inspection is symbolized 
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by a square, thus: It occurs when 

an object is examined for identification 
or is checked for quality or' quantity in 
any of its characteristics, l^^or example, 
inspection occurs in proofreading a let- 
ter; checking" \vergh1r~of"^T5]yli-e-^^ - 
shipment^ or testfiring a weapon. 

(4) A delay is symbolized by a 
block-letter D, thus: D It occurs when 
conditions, except those which intention- 
ally change the physical or chemical 
characteristics of the object, do not per- 
mit or require immediate performance 

of the next planned action. For example, 
there is a delay when a letter is* in an 
outgoing box waiting for a messenger, 
there is an assembly line breakdo\TO, or 
an item is being held to prepare a com- 
plete shipment, 

(5) Storage is symbolized by an in- 
verted p^^ramid, thus: . It occurs 
when an object is retained and protected 
against unauthorized removal, or'stored 
in a file. For example, storage odcurs 
when correspondence is placed in a per- 
manent file or when supplies are placed 
in a warehouse^ pending issuance, 

c. A flow process chart is prepared 
in the following way: 

(1) Fill in the inforn)Ation requested 
in the upper left corner of the form. 
(The form is designed to record the steps 
in a single process only, and can be used 
for either present or proposed proce- 
dures. ) Information should be specific 
as to identification of the process, the 
person or material being charted, and 
the places or times that the process be- 
gins and ends. 

(2) List each detail of the process 
in brief narrative form in the left column 
on the chart. Details should be clear, 
specific, and listed in the sequence in 
which they occur. The value of a 



process chart lies in the accuracy with 
which it portrays the details of a pro- 
cedure. 

(3) Classify each detail by relating 
^iTto'-the appropriate procedural sym- ~ 

bol, and draw a line connecting the sym- 
bols throughout the sequence ofactions, 

(4) The columns "Distance infee^ ' 
''Quantity/' and "Time" are completed 
whenever appropriate, 

(5) Summarize in the upper right 
corner of the form the total acftons in 
each procedure, 

d. In analyzing the process chart, 
each detail of the process as it is now 
being performed is questioned. 

(1) Why is it necessary? Can the 
process or steps be eliminated? This 
is the basic, overall question. 

(2) What is done ? What are the 
steps? Are they all included? What 
are the pertinent facts? 

(3) Where should this be done? 
Can or should it be done in another 
place ? 

(4) When should this be done ? Is 
it done in the right sequence? Can it 
be combined or simplified by moving it 
ahead or back? 

(5) Who should do the job ? Is the 
, right person handling it, or can some- 
one else do it better? 

(6) How is the job being done ? 
Can it be- done better with different 
equipment or a different layout? 

During the analysis process, per- 
tinent notations are made in the "Notes" 
column. These should provide the clues 
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'to possible improvements. When results 
oi the analysis show how improvements 
can be made by eliminating, combining, 
rearranging, and simplifying the details 
and groups of de*:ails, the proposed new 
method is charted. 

e. Figure 4 portrays present proce- 
dures in an activity, and figure 5 shows 
the final, typed flo\V process chart of the 
proposed procedures. The in^prove- 
ments illustrated result in a saving of 
125 minutes of time and 400 feet of dis- 
tance traveled. These savings were ac- 
complished by eliminating one of the 
registrations,, combining certain steps, 
ana changing the sequence to provide a 
smoother flow of work. Grouping pro- 
ductive operations reduces transporta- 
tions, delays, and wasted effort. 

16. LAYOUT STUDIES. ^ Closely allied 
with the work distribution chart and the 
flow process charj is the layout study, 
which is an analysis of the- flow of mate- 
rials, transportation, distances, and 
space arrangements in a selected work 
area. This tool of work simplification 
is^ devised to shov/ the supervisor how to 
provide the greatest physical ease for 
the largest number of individuals, and 
to permit as straight and short a distance 
as possible for the processing and travel 
of materials, documents, personnel, and 
related activities. Often,' a poor arrange- 
ment of facilities makes the difference 
between a smoothly operating procedure 
and an inefficient one (fig 6). The ideal 
physical layout cannot always (or even 
often) be achieved. Usually, there is a 
difference between the desirable and the 
available type and amount of space and 
equipment. Frequently, several differ- 
ent operations must be performed in the 
. same work area and with the same facili- 
ties. . However, there are certain basic 
principles of layout that should be consid- 
ered in any physical arrangement of a 
work area. It, is usually possible to make 



improvements when these principles 
are followed. 

a. Use one large area in preference 
to an equivalent amount of space that is 
broken up. This will result in better 
lighting, ventM^tion, 'supervision, and 
communication. \^ 

b. Use a uniform size of desks in 
any one area. This gives a better ap- 
pearance and promotes a feeling of . 
equality among the personnel. 

c. Use straight symmetry; 
avoid jogs, offsets, and 
angle arrangements. 

d. Provide for work to flow in 
straight lines as nearly as possible. 
Avoid backtracking, crisscrossing, 
and unnecessary transportation of 
papers and other materials. ^ 

e. Have the work come to the worker, 
not the worker go to the work. 

f. Keep jobs of a similar nature in 
near relationship. 

g. Locate supervisors where they 
can easily observe what goes on in 
their work areas. 

h. Place individuals so that they do 
not face each other. 

i. Arrange workers so that ample 
natural light comes over the left 
shoulder. An individual j'^ould not face 
a window while working. 

j. Avoid locating private offices 
where they will deprive a general office 
area of natural light. 

k. Locate individuals receiving visi- 
tors, or required to maintain outside 
contacts, near entrances. 
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/ Locate files, cabinets, etc. , near 
\vork,.*s who use thorn most frequently. 

n). If a counter is required, consider 
providing it with drawers or sheMng 
space. 

n. Be sure that there are no..surplus 
facilities or equipnrtent (furniture, tools, 
etc. ) occupying floorspace. 

IT. OFFICE LAYOUT. When making 
the office layout, use a systematic ap- 
proach to the problem. -The first step - 
is to make a layout chart, which is a 
plan or sketch of the area upon wh^ch 
the flow of work may be traced. Tem- 
plates or overlays may be used to deter- 
mine the best arrangement of facilities, 
equipment, and personnel. 

a. Determine the areas of main traf- 
fic movement. 

b. Gain a complete, overall picture 
of the work to be done in the area. 

rmiqe the quantity, size, and 
type ot physical units to be included. 

d. Identify the basic groups making 
up the office. 

c. Consult with the head of each basic 
group. 

f . Formulate tentative answers re- 
garding the use or nonuse of private 
offices for each basic group. 

g. Make templates to scale of all 
physical units and identify tr^em clearly. 
With the accurate and complete floor 
plans of th(^ ouilding or area drawn to 
scale (one-half or one-fourth inch to 

1 foot is suggested), place templates on 
the floor plan to experiment with various 
possible arrangements of the physical 



units. (A template is a scaled pattern 
representing a physical unit. It is a 
clearly identified" separate representa- 
tion of each desk, chair, filing cabinet, 
or other item that must be placed,) 
These templates may be sq.uares or 
rectangles, but should be on the same 
scale as the drawing. Shifting tem- 
plates around on the outline plan of the 
area permits selection of the best ar- 
rangement. Using the layout chart and 
templates, the various components and 
equipment of the office can be tenta- 
tively located. 

h. When the preliminary arrange- 
ment has been decided, such fixtures 
as electrical outlets, telephones, radia- 
tors, lighting fixtures, and coatracks 
should be sketched in. Probable flow 
of work may be shown by means of 
thread or colcred lines. 

.An example of the need for care- 
ful space layout is the placement of the 
central mailroom of the mail and rec- 
ords section which, since it is the fun- 
nel of incoming and outgoing busLiess, 
is the hub of the office arrangement. 
For convenierxe to messenger service 
and to minimize the distraction of de- 
liveries, this center should be located 
near an entrance. Yet, for accessibil- 
ity to the office personnel, it should be 
located centrally. Consequently, to 
satisfy both considerations, consider- 
able shifting and expeVimenting may be-^ 
necessary. ' ^ 

In figuring the space requirements, 
sufficient aisle space must be allowed to 
avoid congestion and to make it easy to 
move between desks and operations. 
Cross-aisles may be used lo shorten 
travel distances for workers, pro^rlde 
adequate space around the files, ^.ndplan 
for such matters as the traffic routes 
to telephones, restrooms, and exits. 
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18. APPLICATION OF OFFICE LAY- 
OUT PRINCIPLES. While it is recog- 
nized that all decisions are vitally 
affected by the space available and the 
floor'olar of the office area, four inter- 
related factors must be given careful 
consideration in deciding on the physical 
layout of the office- -function, including 
accessibility; control; appearance; and 
environment. 

a. Function. After the amount of 
available space has been determined, 
the dominant consideration must be the 
various functions of the office dxid the 
personnel to insure that the layout fol- 
lows the procedural flow as closely as 
possible and provides for documents and 
materials to move :xi as straight a line 
as ppssible. 

b. Contrpl. The work must be con- 
trolled--administered and supervised- - 
by responsible key personnel. There- 
fore, the location of these controlling 
persons must be, duly considered in the 
office arrangement. The term "control 
as used here means also the frequency^ 
of contacts r the frequency with which an 
individual I o to be consulted. One obvi- 
ous principle in the consideration of con- 
ivol is that an individual must be placed 
conveniently near the activity that he . 
controls. For instance, it is advisable 
that the person in charge of supplies be 
located near the supplies and that a su- 
pe^\lsor charged with operating a typing 
pool be near the typists. 

Toe office manager*s desk should 
be readily accessible to visitors and to 
his subordinate supervisors in the sec- 
tion. It should be sufficiently private to 
permit undisturbed thinking, discussion 
of confidential and personal matters, 
and dictation of correspondence without 
disturbing other workers. An operating 
supervisor- -that is, a division or ^branch 



chief- -should generally be located with 
or near vhe activity he supervises. 

t 

In some major headquarters pri- 
vate offices' may be justified by the need 
for concentration arid confidential work; 
*however,-the offices of those managers' 
oV supervisors who a: 2 largely con- 
cerned with, administrative control, op- 
eration, and direct supervision should > 
be located near the activities and people 
•they control. A private office is costly 
in that it usually requires additional 
equipment and faciUties, frequently in- 
.'terferes with effective use of the gen- 
eral office area, permits^ess supervi.- 
sion of and by the occupant, and always 
occupies space that is otherwise ade- 
quate for two or three people. In allo- 
cating office space, observe the purely 
utilitarian rule: "is a private office 
necessary to get this job done ? 

,c. Appearance. 'After deciding the 
matters of function and control, the 
outward appearance should be consid- 
ered. Such necessary matters as c^ean 
liness and orderliness should occur 
automatically to all Army personnel. 
Grouping desks and chairs of the same 
type,- finish, color, and size into one 
section will fmprove the appearance of 
the o^ice. if consistent with the func- 
tional considerations, the layout should 
strive for straight symmetry in the ar- 
rangement of desks and' equipment, 
avoiding offsets, jogs, and angle ar-' 
'rangements. 

Arrangement of desks within divi 
sions and sections of an office should 
usually be left to the discretion of the 
respective chiefs, with placement con- 
sistent with the overall plans and with 
function more important than appear- 
ance. Careful attention to this matter 
of appearance- -including such details 
as bulletin boards, signs, coatracks. 
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and unobstructed ai3le^--\vifl bo re- 
flected m improved attitudes and 
higher morgile of the workers. The 
entire office should appear, and be, 
efficient and businesslike, 

d. Environmental factors/ An office 
manager is obligated to provide working 
conditions that will prpmote efficiency 
ahd^reduce individual strain and fatigue. 
The working environment should be as 
pleasan^t. comfortable, healthful, and 
conducive to good wOrk habits as is pos- 
sible. The matters of sanitation, safety, 
and cleanliness are well cared for by 
established Army policy and standards.* 
The manager usually has little to say 
about such items as furniture or wall and 
floor coverings, but he does have consid- 
erable conirol over, and must pay partic- 
ularly careful attention to, the environ- 
mental factors of light, heat, ventilation, 
noise control, convenience, and comfort. 

(1) Light. Poor lighting can result 
in work errors, lower productivity, eye- 
strain^ frayed nerves, fatigue, and de- 
fective vision. Maximum use should be 
made of natural light by avoiding blocking 
off windows with "such office furniture as 
filing cabinets and by arranging the desks 
so that the workers'^ bacKs are to tne win- 
dow, or so that the light comes over 
their left shoulders. Daylight from the 
north is preferred, followed in order of 
preference by eastern, southern, and 
western exposures. 

^ In most offices the natural light 
must be supplemented by artificial light, 
preferably of the indirect or semidirect 
type that affprds more evenly distributed 
and diffused illumination thai-i does direct 
lighting. Desk lamps may be needed Tor 
isolated desks, some private offices, and 
certain detailed operations. 

Tlie quality and ciuantity of illu- 
mination should be governed by the type 
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of work done, with due consideration 
for^hose who have defective vision. 
The least that can be done is to place 
personnel in such positions as to give 
t\}Qm maximum benefit of light without 
facing light sources. Corrections, 
sometimes effected simply by shifting 
or relocarting the desks, should be made 
to prevent glare, harsh shadows, and 
uneven distribution of available light, 

/ (2) He?t, When the temperature 
drops below 60 degrees Fahrenheit, all 
office work is affected and productivity 
is decreased. Similarly, any temper- 
ature above 76 degrees must be ^consici- 
ered e;ccessive because it causes dis- 
•comfort, drowsiness, gind a drop in 
productive capacity. Provision must 
be made for a dependable supply of suf- 
ficient heat during the winter months, 
preferably at an inside temperature of 
about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

(3) Ventilation. Adequate ventila- 
tion must be provided a: all times. 
Lack of ventilation makes the wdrkers 
feel lethargic and unduly tired. Airing 
the office, during winter, by opening 
all windows for a few minuter during 
the break and lunch periods will help 
expel stale air and fi:eshen the office. 

# 

(4) Noise abatement cr elimina- 
tron. A noisy office is seldom an effi- 
cient office. An office manager has 
four means of reducing noises: (a) 
move the entire office to a quieter area, 
(b) have the floors, walls, and ceilings . 
covered with material to deaden the 

'noise, (c) reduce or eliminate the 
sources of the noise, or (d) segregate 
the sources of noise from the rest of 
the office^ An Army, off ice manager 

'can seldom apply the first :wo correc- 
tive measures, but usually he can make 
use of the third and fourth measures.^ 

If possiole, the office manager 
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should isolate noisy operations, such as 
teletype, mimeograph, and adding ma- 
chine, and typing pools. He should dis- 
coux^age unnecessary noises such as 
slamming doors and loud talking ojid 
laughing in tha office. Sufficient aisle 
space should be provided so that there 
is no w.due congestion or noise disturb- 
ance f.rom movement. Because of the 
noise of traffic, the central mailroom 
and the information office (if any) should / 
be located near the entrance. In addi- 
tion, personnel who frequently have \rLsi- 
tors or mok.e outside contacts sh^ould be 
located near entrances whenever possi- 
ble. Much of the disturbance from visi- 
tors ejicl traffic can be avoided by placing 
identifying signs in appropriate places to 
guide visitors and messengers. 

If one room must be near a 
stro3x from which traffic noises may 
disturb a quiet operaUon, such as a plan- 
ning office, then that exposed room " 
should be used for a relatively noisy op- 
eration, such as the use of reproduction 
equipment. 

(5) Convenience and comfort. Care- 
ful thought must be given to the place- 
ment of items used in c.ommon. The of- 
fice manager should plan for the location 
of such items as pencil sharpeners, 
clocks, dictionaries, coatracks, and ref- 
erence materials--they should be cen- 
trally located, yet closest to those per- 
sons who use them most often." In line 
with the maintenance of high morale, he 
should try to provide such facilities as 
lounges or snackbars. Most offices au- 
thorize periodic rest periods, usually a 
short "oSffee break'* in the morning and' 
afternoon, particularly if the personnel 
are engaged in monotonous or tedious 
work. 

e. Integration of factors. Related to 
the preceding discussion is the fundamen- 
tal principle that the allocation of space 



should be ii** keeping with the require- - 
ments of the work- -that is, the best 
lighted, best ventilated, and least noisy 
space should be used for work requiring 
closest attention and concentration. An 
office manager should arrange for the 
best possible integration of function, 
appearance, control, and environment, 
giving c}ue "consideration to tVie needs of 
each organizational element. 

19, MOTION ECONOMY. Motion econ- 
omy is concerned v/ith determining the 
area in which an individual can work 
nlost efficiently, and what procedures 
he should follov/ to get his work done 
with a minimum of physical effort. 
Motion study consists of dividing wc*-k 
into the most fundamental elements pos- 
sible; studying these elements sepa- 
rately and in relation to one another; 
and from these studied elements, when 
timed, formulating improved methpds. 
The g)hysiological- environmental fac- ^ 
tors (the effect of noise, lighting, ven- 
tilation, and temperature) and the. limits 
of the working area must be considered, 
as must the extent to which specific 
parts of the body are iavol^?ed in mo- 
tion, including determination of whether 
motions are performed with the right 
or leff hand. This study "of the details 
of any physical activity for the purpose 
of developing a better and easier method 
has the objective of elimination of waste 
motion, time, and effort. Time and 
motion studies have their greatest use 
in the operation of mechanical Equip- 
ment, or other actions of a repetitive 
nature. The p r in c ipl e s may be 
applied, however, to most types of 
office work. 

. a. The "average'* employee is the 
standard. Physical data for an "aver- 
age man'' are inciudeu xn figure 1* A 
motion study should develop the best 
method of performance by a normal, 
average person without special skills 
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Physical Data For An Average 
Man 

Wetghi- " 1551b. 

Height. 5'-8" 

Length of arm. 30.8" 

Upper A^m 12.9" 

Forearm 10.6" 

Hand : 7.3" 

Endjoihfof 2ndf!ngen l.C' 

Estimated inches from shoulder 
pivot point to table edge 3.5 




Figure 7. Normal Workiris- Arsas 
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or involved training. To choose the 
above -average, or the best qualified,- 
would put the scale requirements too 
high, to choose the below-average, or 
the lea3t, qualified, would put the bcale 
requirements too low.. 

b. The titne and motion study should 
be objective without consideration of the 
occupant of the position or any othsr in- 
dividual. ' Yet full advantage must be 
tak^n of suggestions from tKe operating 
personnel themselves; in fact, the best , 
e:<perimentation and ideas may originate 
with them. The personnel should, there- 
fore, be motivated to seek means of 
elimin'ating waste time and xnotion. Al- 
though there niay be some -instances of 
resistance to examination of the manner 
in v/hich a person performs his duties, 

it is axiomatic '^hat people believe in 
something in direct proportion to the ex- 
tent to which they are part of it; there- 
fore, the interested coooeration and par- 
ticipation of the concerned operating 
personnel must be obtained. 

c. A full des'cription of the techniques 
cf motion economy is beyond the scope 
of this explanation. However, study ajid 
application of the basic principles will 
help to develop better, easier methods 
oT work. 

(1) Physical activity or motion, 
to be fully productive, requires prepo- 
sitioning materials and tools with "a 
place for everjlihing and everything in 
its place, *' Long reaches, hunting for 
materials or tools, and carrying prod- 
ucts any farther than is absolutely 
necessary must be avoided. 

(2) The composite motion 
pattern (the,,total of all tlie motions 
involved in the operation being ob- 
served or studied) should be arranged 
to permit a rhythmic, smooth flow of 
motion in the work. 



(a) Both haiiBs should begin 
movements simultdneously , 

^ (b) Both hand^^^lOuld complete 

their movements at the same time. 

(c) Both hands should not be 
idle' at the same time. ^ 

W) Motions of the arms should 
be in opposite and symmetrical direc- 
tions arid should be made simultaneously. 

(e) There should be no hesita- 
tions, motions with sudden stops, or 
abrupt changes in direction. 

(f) Straight line motions requir- 
ing sudden chahges in direction are not 
as desirable as continuQus, curved 
motiojis. 

(g) The sequence, of motions 
should be arranged^ as far as possible, 
to make the rhythm automatic. 

(3) The fewer the body movements, 
the faster is the motion. Therefore, 
motion should be as simple as possible. 
For example, motions involving the 
hands are classified, in order of econ- 
omy, as follows: 

(a) Finger motions only. 

(b) Finger and wrist motions. 

(c) Finger, wrist, and fore- 
arm motions. • 

(d) Finger, wrist, forearm, 
and upper arm motions. 

(e) Finger, wrist, forearm, 
upper arm, and shoulder or body mo- 
tions (which, unlike the other four 
classes, require a change in position). 

(4) Sliding, rather than carrying. 
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is usually a quicker way to transport ob- 
jects. Gravit> oiiould be used wherever 
possible. 

(5) The individual should be com- 
fortable and at ease, with proper 
physiological-environmental conditions, 
including a desk or workplace of correct 
height and size. 

(6) The flow and backlog of work 
should be regulated permitting neither 
idle stretching- out of the operations nor 
such intense demands that the worker is 
placed under mental and physical tension 
that interferes* with good motion habits. 

d. Even if no formal motion economy 
study is made of the various office opera- 
tions, the manager, supervisors, and 
individual workers can apply the forego- 
ing principles to vai ious jobs. For ex- 
ample, motion economy principles c^n 
be used to increase efficiency by de- 
creasing *'make-ready'L and "put-away" 
time. Every job involves these three . 
steps: 

v^(l) "Make-ready" or "take-out," 
which is the act of assembling material, 
setting up equipment, arranging for per- 
sonnel to do the job, and such prepara- 
tory office operations as recording in- 
coming mail and obtaining nersonnel 
jackets from the central files. 

(2) "Do," which is the actual ac- 
complishment ji the work, such as mak- 
ing decisions or taking action. 

(3) "Put-away, " which is the cloan- 
up phase, such as dispatching replies and 
returriing jackets to the files. ^ 

In some instances, an operation 
can be broken down into further elements, 
such as "preparatory," "arranging," 
"searching*and fint'ing, " "doing work, " 
"removing," and "adjusting," as would 



be done when deriving a standard prac- 
tice guide and timing the steps. Many 
office workers use too much time in 
the "make-ready" and "put-away" steps. 
Obviously, any time saved in these 
steps will result in increased speed 
and production. Systematic efforts to 
shorten and combine or eliminate the 
"make -ready" and "put- away" time 
usually will result in immediate im- 
provement. 

e. Related directly to motion econ- 
omy and to decreasing "make-ready" 
and "put-away" time is the individual 
layout of work 'materials. The effec- 
tiveness of personnel can be materially 
increased, and the time required to 
process work decreased, by attention 
to simple details of the layout of equip- 
ment and materials used by each person 
in his work. Obviously, an improved 
layout arrangement will also decrease 
^ the time required for the *"do" step ox 
the. work. Individusis should periodi- 
cally examine ihe arrangement of mate- 
rials in their work areas, discard or 
store materials not needed in their 
usual work routines, and arrange needed 
materials for maximum convenience and 
availability. Each person should check 
to be sure that his work layout con- 
forms to these patterns: 

(1) Frequently used materials 
should be located in the normal work 
area- -that area covered by an arc made 
by the hands when the arm ^.s extended 
from the elbow. 

(2) Occasionally used rnatex-ials, 
those which are used occasionally each 
day, should be located within the maxi- 
mum work area: that area whicn is 
within reach, when the arm is extended 
from the shoulder. 

(3) Seldom usee materials should 
be kept off the work surface. 
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20. WORK MEASUREIVIENT. Work 
measurement is the method used to 
determine the' amount or quantity of 
work accomplished by an mdividual or 
group of individuals. Work measure- 
ment provides a time standard for 
performing work of an acceptable 
quality* It informs management of 
the performance effectiveness of the 
work force. 

a* Work measurement produces the 
ratio of the number of man-hours that 
should have been spent, based on a 
time standard, to the number of man- 
hours actually expended producing 
work units completed during a report- 
ing period. 

b. A variety of techniques can be 
used to perform work measurement. 
Some techniques require more time 
and money to establish than do others. 

c. Validity and reliability are some 
of the criteria used to check various 
tests. Validity means that the test 
measures what it is intended to m.eas- 
ure . Suppose that we want to time or 
measure how long it takes a mechanic 
to replace a set of spark plugs; we 
v/ill time the operation of replacing 
spark plugs, being certain to time this 
operation only on cars v/ith the same 
number of spark plugs. Reliability 
means that the same results will 
always be obtained if the tests are 
conducted under similar conditions. 

If we time five machine operators and 
find that they produce 20 units per 
hour, another set of inspectors should 
get the same results; 20 units per hour, 
from the same group under the same 
conditions. 
/ 

21. V.TIERE TO USE WORK MEASURE- 
MENT. Most activities are measur- 
able* Many are easy to measure and 
the cost is low* But there are some 



activities which are very difficult 
to measure satisfactorily, and the 
cost may be high compared to- the 
benefits derived. Repetitive kinds 
of work are usually the easiest and 
least costly to measure. However, 
techniques for measuring nonrepeti- 
tive work are widely used, and the 
cost to administer these procedures 
has dropped ^sharply. Much of the 
work in offices and job shops is non- 
repetitive yet is being successfully 
measured in many organizations. 
Today it is not a' question of whether 
an activity can be measured; the 
question is, is it profitable to meas- 
ure it? 

a. A commander needs to v/eigh 
the cost of installing and maintaining 
a work measurement program against 
the anticipated benefits before start- 
ing any comprehensive plan to apply 
this tool to all activities. Good 
practice is to first select those ac- 
tivities which can be measured 
quickly, with the least cost, and with 
the best prospects of benefit. Later, 
measure the more difficult areas. 

b. Some of the exceptions or 
more difficult areas to measure are: 

(1) Commanders and their 

staffs. 

(2) Supervisors, foremen, and 
managers. 

(3) Members of analytical and 
interpretive groups. 

(4) Policymaking knd coordi- 
nating groups/ 

(5) Students and trainees. 

(6) Speech writers and public 
relations personnel. 
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(7) Firefighters, nurses, and 

doctors* 

. (8) Attaches and investigators* 

c* Work sampling for the above 
groups is an excellent technique for 
identifying working and nonworking 
time for these individuals* The time 
spent by personnel on activities that 
do not support or pertain to the as- 
signed job is lost or wasted time* 
Work sampling is useful in revealing 
this loss* 

22. WORK MEASUREMENT TECH- 
NIQUES* There are many types of 
work measurement techniques devel- 
oped and five of the most widely used 
methods are explained in the following 
text* 

a; One of the most commonly used 
work measurement techniques is the 
technical estimate^ It is used to 
measure highly tecimical or irregular 
work* Examples of the use of the 
technical estimate' are maintenance, 
rebuild, and repair of complex items 
such as missiles. The technical 
estiniate is performed by breaking 
down the operation into its elements. 
An estimate is made of the time it 
should take to perform the operation. 
This IS usually done by the supervisor, 
foreman, inspector^ or analyst. Use 
is made of reports, standard data, 
and past experiences for each element. 
The data is recorded and evaluated. 
Then allowances are determined and 
applied to the estimate* 

o* The historical technique iS used 
to measure irregular work where a 
work' unit may be determined. Some 
of the types of operations where this 
method can be used are administra- 
tive, indirect labor, clerical, and 
warehousing. The procedure is to , 



develop and analyze records and man- 
hours expended, and related output of 
units produced* Averages and statis- 
tical methods such as median, mode, 
mean, quartiles, percentiles, regres- 
sion, and correlation are determined. 
Select realistic work units and corre- 
late input to output* 

c. The predetermined time tech- 
nique of work measurement is ex- 
tremely accurate and inexpensive* It 
is used in operations which have a 
repetitive, short work cycle, and 
where the volume of production is high. 
The dominant characteristic is hand 
and body movements* Some examples 
are assembly, machining^ packaging, 
packings shipping, stock picking, and 
editing* To use the predetermined 
time technique, break the operation 
down into basic motions* Make a pre- 
cise measurement oi all variables, 
such as distance* Determine time 
variables from tables* Determine and 
apply allowances* 

/■ 

d. The time^s-cudy technique may be 
used to measure repetitive, short 
cycle work performed at essentially 
one work station; or irregular cycle 
work, frequently performed by moving 
about several work stations. Some 
examples of the repetitive, short cycle 
operation are assembly, machining, 
packaging, typing, filing, editing, and 
packing* Examples of the irregular 
cycle work are janitorial, clerical, 
rebuild, repair^ and warenousing* To 
apply the time study technique, conduct 
detailed methods study; Establish the 
elements which are to be timed* 
Measure the time witA a stopwatch, or 
record with a camera* Establish 
statistical reliability by taking ade- 
quate samples. Rate the performance, 
then determine and apply allowances* 
Even though there is an irregular work 
cycle, there is usually a reasonable 
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amount of standardization of method 
possible* 

e. The work samphng technique is 
used" in operations where there is 
irregular work and the work unit is 
closely connected to the work input. 
The types of operations which can use 
the work sampling method are cleri- 
cal, rebuild, repair, warehousing, 
facility maintenance, and indirect 
labor. This technique involves the 
preparation of a gross description of 
the method of operation. Tb<=^ elements 
and the end points are defined. A ran- 
-dom schedule is set up. Intermittent 
observations are made, and a tally is 
kept so that a production count may be 
.obtained during the study. The per- 
formances are rated based on random 
sampling. The allowance is deter- 
mined and applied. 

The last three tyves of work measure- 
ment techniques discussed (predeter- 
mined time systems, time study, and 
work sampling) are calljed engineered 
standards. 

23. DEVELOPING WORK MEASURE- 
MENT STANDARDS. The steps in 
developing work measurement stand- 
ards are as follows: 

a» Inform your personnel. Let 
your people know what and why you 
are doing what you are doing. Enlist 
their cooperation and solicit their 
opinions. 

b. Make a preliminary study. Col- 
lect 30b descriptions, check work flow, 
and interview operators and super- 
visors . 

c. Select and define measurable 
work areas. 



d. Improve work methods, condi- 
tions, tools, and equipment. 

e. Stabilize and simplify the work 
methods in use. 

f. Select the work units to be 
measured. 

g. Choose a work unit which fits the 
work being done. 

h. Select the work units for meas- 
urable work areas. 

i. Design a simple and practical 
method, for counting work units and 
measuring time expended. 

j. Record and compile basic data. 

24. SUMMARY. Coordinating and con- 
trolling are 'essential elements in all 
phases of management. 

a. There are various methods of 
coordination: by direct personal con- 
versation; by use of common communi- 
cations media, such as letters, memo- 
randums, telephone, and public ad- 
dresses; by other forms of oral and 
written communications; in confer- 
ences; and by the use of committees. 
The chief obstacle to coordinating is 
the difference in personalities. 

b. Controlling is the final fvinction 
in the management cycle. Proper 
control consists of checking perform- 
ance against established standards, 
.determining the reasons for substand- 
ard performance, and taking correc- 
tive action when necessary. 

c. The functions of coordinating 
and controlling are performed through- 
out all phases of management. The 
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successful manager must smoothly re- 
late and coordinate the activities of 
his organization, and establish and 
maintain effective controls to insure 
that all work is being performed 
in, such a manner that the or- 
ganizational mission will be 
accomplished. 

d. Work simplification makes the 
job easier and more efficient and 
helps to increase morale. Work 
measurement is used to determine 
the amount of work accomplished. By 
enlisting the cooperation of the 
employees, many valuable ideas and 
contributions are received which make 
work simplification and work measure- 
ment beneficial for the em- 
ployees, supervisors, and the 
Government. 



25. CONCLUSION. As an important 
part of analyzing and controlling opera- 
tions, the Army work simplification 
program and work measurement pro- 
gram are directed toward making work 
of any type easier, reducing waste, and 
finding simpler and better ways to do 
the work, 
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Annex A (WORK MEASUREMENT SUMIVL^R Y SHEET) to Memorandum 46-6 



1. Definitions* 

a. Work measurement. 

(1) An evaluation of work in terms of time. 

(2) Measures qusjitity of work accomplished. 

(3) Provides a time ^^ndard for work of acceptable quality. 

(4) Informs management of work force effectiveness. 

(5) Compares actual performance with expected performance. 

b. Work area. 

(1) A group of closely related work processes within a specific functional 
area for which man-hours ar3 charged. 

(2) The category of work for which quantitative measurement is desired; 
a subdivision of the organization for management control purposes. 

(3) Sometimes called work or cost center. 

c. Work unit. An item of work or unit of measurement selected to express 
quantitatively the work accomplished in a work area. 

d. Performance standard. The established number of man-hours for accom- 
plishment of a unit of work of acceptable quality. (There are three primary types 
of standards as shown below. ) 

(1) Statistical/^iiotorical Standard. The time (man-hours) it should take an 
individual or group to produce a work unit ba^ed upon statistical analysis of past 
performance. In its simplest form this represents the time the worker has taken 
on the average to do the work. 

(2) Technical Estimate. The time (man-hours) it should take an individual 
or group possessing required skills to produce a work unit at a normal pace as 
forecast by technically qualified individuals and based upon a detailed analysis of 
its components. This technique is solely dependent upon the judgment Qf the 
person making the estimate. 

(3) Engineered Standard. The time (man-hours) it should take a trained 
worker, or a group of trained workers, working at a normal pace to produce a 
prescribed unit of work of acceptable quality according to a specified method 
under specific working conditions. Engineered standards usually are determined 
by one of the following techniques: 

32 M46-6 
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(a) Direct time study. 
" (b) Predetermined time systems. ^ 
(c) Work sampling. 

e. Standard man-hours. Computed man-hours within v/hich a given number 
of H'ork units can be produced based on an established standard (the number of 
work units produced times the standard-equals standard man-hours). 

f. Performance effectiveness. The ratio obtained by dividing the number 

of standard, man-hours by the actual man-hours consumed and multiplied by 100 
to obtain a percentage. (Normal range 80-120 percent, ) 

g. Rating (leveling). Involves comparing the performance or effective effort 
of the worker to the effort exerted at normal pace (100 percent). This involves 
the application of a numerical factor to indicate at what proportion of the normal 
pace a worker is working, that is, ll6 percent, 80 percent, etc., of normal 
pace. Synonymous terms are effort rating, pace rating, leveling, performance 
rating, and speed rating. 

h. Allowances. A time mcrement added to the normal work time (basic time), 
for production loss due to fatigue, personal time, and unavoidable delays, 

2. Criteria. 

a. Cost in time, money, and effort to develop. 

b. Effectiveness in increasing economy. 

c. Develop methods of control ana provide data for planning purposes. 

3. Uses , 

a. Manpower utilization. 

b. Budgeting. 

c. Performance appraisal (not discipline). 
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POSSIBLE REASONS 
FOR LOW OH HIGH 
PERFORMANCE 
EFFECTIVENESS 

Staffing. 



CO 
4^ 



* Deviation from 
standard policies, 
practices and pro- 
cedures. 



Quality of Work 



CHECKLIST GUIDE TO IMPROVE PERFORMANC E 

CHECK OR ACTION RECOMMENDED CHECK OR ACTION RECOMMENDED 

WHEN PERFORMANCE EFFECTIVENESS WHEN PERFORMANCE EFFECTIVENESS 
IS LOW IS HIGH 



Can be personnel in excess of workload. 
Shift pe^rsonnel to a function which has 
backlog- -if condition's temporary; put 
personnel on leave; if condition is part 
of downward workload trend; reduce 
personnel staffing. 

Compare the processing time element 
with the standard; enforce adlierence 
to established procedures.. ■ 



Is the quality in excess of standard ? 
Wht has it been raised? Adjust to 
meet the established specificiations. 
Are errors requiring corrective 
action high? Keep accoiuit of errors 
by individual and Ihe impact on 
production until situation is resolved. 
Consider training program. 



Are there unfilled vacancies causing 
remainder of personnel to work at an 
excessive speed? Are employees 
using an abnormally high amount of 
annual leave in view of workload? 
Is workload increasing more rapidly 
than personnel staffing? 

Is there any "illegal^' shortcutting? 
Have you improved a policy or pro- 
cedure without the proper followup? 
Can this improvement be applied ^ 
throughout the command? Has there 
been an award paid? 

Check quality being processed. Is it 
below that called for by standard? 
Wliy ? 
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PO.SSIBLI5 REASONS CIlTiC K OR ACTION RECOMMENDED 

FOR LOW OR HIGH WHEN rEREORMANCnO EFF b:CTl VENKSS 

PERFORMANCE IS LOW 
EFFECTIVICNESS 



Improper 
Scheduling 



Performance 
in previous 
function is 
faulty 



Equipment 



SuppHes 



Layout 



Reschedule work or shift personnel as- 
signments lo balance personnel witli 
workloacL Eliminate liottlenecks. 



Could be poor scheduling, n'any errors 
requiring correction, etc. Correct to 
obtain smooth, accurate workflow. Is 
supervisor in previous function aware 
of situation? Has he taken steps to 
correct condition and preveni recur- 
rence ? 

Determine machine and personnel 
balance; establish machine preventive 
maintenance program; develop and 
maintain equipment history record io 
reflect number and types of break- 
downs, cost, etc; where maintenance 
costs ary higli, consider replacement. 

Has How of suppHes been faulty, im- 
po(nng timely work completion? Arc 
supplies inferior? Take corrective 
action. 

Has the layout been changed? lias . 
this increased the processing time ? 
How? Correct layout to obtain 
straight7Lne flow,. eUminating back- 
tracking or circuitous routing. 



CHECK OR ACTION RECC^MMENDLOD 
WHEN PERFORMANCE EFFECTIVENESS 
IS HIGH 



Is one operation or account showing 
high effectiveness beca^use of poor 
scheduling? Reschedule and balance 
personnel with workload. 



See paragraph above. 



Has new equipment been installed or 
is old equipment being used more 
efficiently? Does this change the time 
required to process? Restudy and 
adjust standard. 



Are new or different supplies expe- 
diting work ? 



Has the layout been changed? Has 
processing time been reduced? 
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POSSIBLE HEASONS 
KOR LOW on HIGH 

PERFORMANCE 
EFFECTIVENESS 

Low Individual 
Productivity 



Leave 



Sui:l|ervision 



Work Units * ^ 
and 

Standards 



CHECK OKrA^IOJ^ RECOMMENDED 
WHEN PER'l^^OifliiA'fJCE EFFECTIVENESS 
, ^JS LOW 



Is it due to new and inexperienced per- 
sonnel? Take a work- count to determine 
^distribution of work and individual pro- 
ductivity. If training is indicated, take 
necessary action. 

Has the annual leave rate been low,? 
Has thp annual leave or sick leave 
been high, with, too many key person- 
neL being out at the same time ? 



Supervisor is not. "managing" thq, 
organization by resolving problems . 
expeditiously; reporting troublesopie 
areas to his supervisor; being aware 
of and correctirig any of items xUs- 
cussed herein. Consider supervisory 
training program. 

Has the composition of the work unit 
changed so "that more time is required 
to accomplish a work unit? If the 
condition is temporary, so explain. 
If permanent, advise Management 
' Engineering Division to adjus,t standard. 
Is the* sttindard too tight? Wliy? Can 
you factually support your contention? 
If so, consult Managenient Engineering 
Division to adjust standard. Is the 



CHECK OR ACTION RECOMMENDED 
WHEN PERFORMANCE EFFECTIVENESS 
IS HIGH 



Has a turnover in personnel left you 
with highly skilled individuals ? Are 
these skills jDCing properly utiMzcd? 
Find the proper job and pay cate- 
goi>y for these individuals. 

Has the annual or. sick leave b^en 
high, so that a few are doing the 
entire \yqrk? Has annual leave been 
low causing a production rate higher 
than the standard? If so, check sick 
^leave and/or^ schedule/ annual leave. 

Are supervisors using a better 
technique to accomplish the workload 
more quickly? Is there any operation 
in the chain being missed. 



Has the composition of the work unit 
cha-figed so that less time is required 
to accomplish a work unit? * Is the 
standard too loose? Check the 
account definition and work imit 
definition. 



POSSIBLE REASONS 
FOR LOW OR HIGH 
PKRFORMANOli 
EFFECTIVENESS 

Work Units 
and 

Standards 
(continued; 



Reporting of 
manl:()iirs 
expended and 
work units 
accomplished. 



Organization 
St''»»cture 



Reports 

1 




CHECK OR ACTION RICCOMMENDED CHECK OR ACTION RECOMMENDED 

WHEN PERFORMANCE EI^^'ECTIVENESS WHEN PERFORMANCE ]i:FFECTI VliNESS 
IS LOW IS HIGH 



standard too tight? Wliy? Can you 
factually support your contention? 
If so, consult Management 
Engineering Division. Do work 
units adequately describe the work? 
If not, suggest better /ork unit. 
Sliould count bo made at a different 
time? When? 

Verifying reporting. Do personnel 
understand tiie composition of the 
work unit? Do tliey understand and 
properly take credit for tlie count? 
Consult Cost Accounting Brancli on 
discrepancies. Consider training 
program. 

Has this been officially changed so 
tliat it increases manlioui costs? 
Has an infortnal organization 
clKinge taken place? 

*■ 

Have reporting requirements in- 
creased to the extent tliat less 
work units can be accomplished per 
manhour Has the design of existing 
reports been changed so that a 
significant adverse effect on work- 
load is being experienced? 



Verify reporting. Do personnel 
understand the composition of the 
work unit? Do tliey understand and 
properly take credit for the count? 
Consult C5st Accounting Branch on 
discrepancies. Consider training 
program. 

Has this been changed in such a way 
that manhour costs are reduced? Is 
tliis cliange official? Check tlie 
organizational manual and recom- 
mend changes. 

Have reporting requirements de- 
creased to t!;e extent that more work 
units can be accomplished per man- 
hour? Has the design of existing 
reports been changed? Are all 
reports required being accomplished? 
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I^OSSIBLE REASONS 
FOR LOW OR HIGH 
PERFORmNCIB 
EFFECTIVENESS 



CHECK OR ACTION RECOMMENDED 
WHEN PERFORMANCE EFFECTIVENESS 
IS LOW 



CHECK OR ACTION RECOMMENDED 
WHEN PERFORMANCE EFFECTIVENESS 
IS HIGH 



Forms 



CO 
oc 



Hav^e forms been added? Do they 
serve a useful purppse ? Does it 
effect production? Can it be 
eliminated, simplified, or com- 
Ijinod with another form? Do they 
duplicate existing information? 
Has the forms design been changed? 



Have forms been eliminated? Docs 
this reduce the time to process a 
work unit? 



NOTE: In all cases of high performance 
effectiveness examine reasons closely to 
determine if an individual or group award 
should be given. In those cases where 
changes in method have been affected, 
examine to see if there is Army-wide 
application. 
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Annex C (REMEW EXERCISE) to Memorandum 46-6 



Situation . You are the supervisor of a small reproduction unit of an^administrative 
office. Your personnel and equipment resources consist of two mimeograph-machine 
operators and the equipment and work site shown on the layout chart in this exercise. 
Based on personal observation, you believe that the operators spend too much time 
av/ay from the machines and walk unnecessarily great distances in performing their 
duties. You decide to make improvements, but first you must prepare a flow proc- 
ess chart covering the actions presently performed by Mimeograph-Machme Operator 
Number 2 in completing a work order. The following facts and procedures are known: 

The process starts and ends at Mimeograph Machine Number 2. 

Operator Number 2 starts at his machine, picks up the work order and stencil 
from your desk, and returns to his machine. 

He then proceeds to the supply cabinet, collects necessary mimeograph paper, 
and returns to his machine. 

Ke puts the paper in the feed tray of the machine, puts stencil on the roller of 
the machine, and runs the order. 

He collects completed work from the tray, takes completed copies along with 
copy of work order to the table, and then returns to the machine. 

He removes the stencil, places it on paper backing, and files tne stencil in 
File Cabinet Number 1. . 

He returns to the machine and cleans it for the next job. 

1. FIRST REQUIREMENT. On one of the attached DA Forir*s 684, prepare a flow 
process chart to show the actions now followed fay Mimeograph-Machme Operator 
Number 2 in completing a work order. 

Situation (Continued). Now that you have prepared a flov/ process chart of present 
operations by Operator Number 2, your next step is to study this cnart to see how you 
can improve the procedures. Based on your study of the present operations, you de- 
cide that the work area shown on the present layout chart is poorly arranged and that 
correction of errors m this arrangement will be your only important management im- 
pi'ovement for the time being. 

2. SECOND REQUIREMENT. On the attached blank layout form, prepare a new office 
layout. Locate the equipment and furniture so that Operator Number 2 can perform 
his work more efficiently. In your layout, try to^rachieve what seems to you to be the 
best economy in the distance Operator Number 2 has to travel in performing his job. 
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Situation (Continued). After you have studied and tried out your new office layout 
(second requirement), you come to the conclusion that it is an improvement m man- 
power efficiency. However, you are not sure of the exact extent of the improvement, 
and you decide to depict the new layout and operations on another flov/ process chart 
and compare the new with the old. 

3. THIRD REQUIREMENT. Prepare a flow process chart of the reproduction unit's 
operations based on the new layout. Again, trace only the actions of Operator 
Number 2. 
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Annex D (EMPLOYIVIENT OF WORK MEASUREMENT) to Memorandum 46-6 
1. Proceduro for Conducting a Work Sampling Study ,.. 

a. Determine the purpose of the study. ^ Prior to planning the details and < 
actually conducting a work sampling study, it is important that careful consider- 
ation be given to the purpose of the study or the use that will be made of the 
information derived from the study. With work sampling, it is relatively easy 

to establish a subjective relationship between the accuracy needed in tljie data to 
be provided by the study and the potential value or benefit to be derived from the 
data. Since accuracy is mathematically related to the number of observations, 
cost can be controlled by stating the accuracy requirements desired after con- 
sidering the potential use of the data provided. A typical accuracy requirement 
for a work sampling study, wpuld range from a plus or minus 3 percent to a plus 
or minus 5 percent at a confidence level of 95 percent. (An example of a sample 
size chart based on a confidence level of 95 percent is on page 50, ) ' 

b. Obtain cooperation of the supervisor. The second step in the study ts to 
obtain the cooperation of the supervisor of the area in which the study is tA be 
conducted. Eveh though he may be the one who requested assistanx^e to solve 

a methods problem, it is important that he be apprised of your plans to Use the 
work sampling technique. Therefore, a careful explanation of the theory, 
concepts, purpose, application, and results to be expected from such a study is 
necessary. 

c. Select categories'for observation. This step involves an evaluation of the 
work performed in the work area to be studied. Subsequent to this, the activities 
of the area must be subdivided into categories or tasks, which collectively 
represent every function that is performed. The categories selected are a direct 
function of the purpose or objective of the study. ^ 

d. Design the study. 

(1) Determine the length of the study. In many work areas, certain cyclic 
patterns can be observed. Thus, to gain valid results from work sampling, at- 
least a complete cycle must be included in the study. If the area to be observed 
does not have a work cycle, it is desirable that the study continue for a period 
of at least 1 week. 

(2) Determine the number of observations required. The number of observa- 
tions that are needed for the study can be determined by use of the sample size 
chart on page 50. To use this chart, an estimate of the percentage of occurrence 
P (%) for each of the categories to be used in the study is required plus a state- 
ment of accuracy requirements (as discussed in paragraph a above). If we use an 
example of the Engineer, with the category "Clerical jobs, with an estimated 
percentage occurrence of 20 percent and accuracy requirements of plus or minus 

^ percent, the table will show that 256 observations are required. Each category ' 
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in the study must be. checked, since the number of observations required for the 
study is determined by the category requiring the largest number of observations. 

(3) The number of observation trips required each day of the study is deter- 
mined by: , 

Trips/day = observations required / ^ - ' ' 

(study days) (observations /trip) 

(4) A preliminary work sampling is usually made toVletermine the percentage 

of time spent in the various categories and to suggest necessary refinements in ^ 
categories. Usually 3 days is sufficient for a preliminary Sampling. 

(5) Select random times of observation. Since observations must be made on 
a random basis, the analyst must pick his times for making observation t>f the 
activity on a random basis. There are two acceptable methods for doing %is. The, 
use of random number tables or drawing times of observation from a hat con- 
taining slips of paper that cover each minute of the day. Whatever procedure is 
used, it is essential that the time ultimately selected will allow opportunity for 
observs^tion of the activity under study without any bias on the part of the observer. 

(6) Design study forms. This is usually b^st accomplished by custom design- 
ing a suitable format f9r local requirements. The form used for making observations 
should be kept as simple as possible. Data summary sheets may also be designed 
for use in summarizing the data collected on the observation forms. 

e. Conduct the study. 

(1) Make observations. At the specified times, the analyst should walk to a 
preselected point and observe the worker. The analyst classifies the' activity of 

"the worker, at the instant of observation, into one of the -predefined categories on 
his work sampling observation sheet. Each worker is observed each trip and is 
counted as one observation. Each worker should be pace rated at least 25 percent 
of the observations. 

(2) Calculations. The percentage occurrence P(%) for'each day of each 
category is determined by dividing the number of observations of the category by 
the total number of observations for the day. For example;^ if a category, 
"Perform Clerical Work, was observed 10 times a day in which 100 observations 
were made, the value would be: 10/100 or . 10(10 percent). The same 
relationship is used on a cumulative basis at the end of the study. 

f. Evaluate and summarize the results, 

(1) The final st^i^ in conducting a work sampling study is to compile all the 
data collected into a meaningful format. This final summarization, plus analysis, 
of the data collected, must be done in view of the original or revised objective of 
the study. 
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'(2) Stand time/unit. = working man-hours X pace X allowance factor 

. . work units * 

(3) Example: » v » " 



Category • 


No, of Observations 


Pace rate 


Time- Stamping? 


500 


.75 


Recording the drder 


300 


• 90 * 


failing the Order \ 


406 


. 80 


1 Routing the Order 


' 400 


. 1.00 


I 
\ 

I Unavoidable Delay 


" . 100 




j » ^ 
i Idle 


300 





total observations — 2000 

(a) Compute available hours (covered by sampling pei^iod) 

5 workers-X 3 weeks X 40 hrs/wk = 600 man-hours 
3 workers X 1 week X 40 ^rs/wk = 120 man-hours 
V ^ • 720 man-hours 



(b) Compute working m'an-4iours X pace. 



tategory . 


^ P(%) 


Avail 
Time 


Working 
Man/hrs, 


Pace 
Rate 


Working Man-hours 
X Pace 


Time Stamping 


25 


720 


180 


.75 


13'5.0 ■ 


Record 


f V • * 

ng the Order 


15 


720 


108 


.90 


97.2 > 


Filing 




. 20 


•"/20 


144 


.80 


115.2 ■ 


Routing 


20 


720 


144 


;i.oo 


< 

l4'4.0 



total 



0 



451. 4 



(c) Compute allowance factor (allowances = 50 mi^/day) 

3= 1 + min/day 

480 - min/day . ' 

•s 

= 1 +_50 = 1. 12 ' 
430 "* 
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(d) Compvte standard time /unit 

Standard time /-unit = working man-hours X pace X allowance factor 

number of units produced 

• ^ 

= 491> 4 X 1. 12 = . 550 hrs/unit 
1,000 

(e) Compute manpower requirements 

= average work units per day X standard X 1« 11 
8 (standard hours per day) 

= 50 X . 55 X 1. 11 = 3. 8 = 4. 0 

8 ' . . 

2. Corr;putation^and^^ 

a. Percent of effectiveness. Percent of effectiveness is computed to show how 
the actual amount of work accomplished compares with the established standard 
of performance. This computation highlights work areas where additional mana- 
gerial effort' is required or where outstanding performance may be identified. 
Percent of effectiveness is used also to adjust personnel requirements^ schedules 
of work, and budgets when they are based upon work measurement standards. 

If the number of productive man-hours actually usejd is greater than the number 
established by the standard, the effectiveness is below 100 percent.. If the 
converse is true, the' effectiveness is about 1,00 percent. To compute percent 
of effectiveness, we must first arrive at the number'^of standard man-hours, or the 
hours which should have been utilized with a given workload and standard of meas^- 
urement, and the number of man-hours actually expended in the accomplishment 
of' this workload. 

b. Range of acceptable performance. In analyzing performance, the common 
' practice is to focus attention first upon those work areas where percent of effec- 

tive-hess is less than 80; next, in the areas where percent effectiveness is more 
than 120; and l^st, in areas where percent effectiveness is bc-lween 80 and 120. 
However, this common practice should not influence commanders and supervisors 
to ignore completely those work areas in which the percent effectiveness is be- 
tween 80 and 120, as a sharp rise or fall "in tlie percent effectiveness in a work 
area might highlight an incipient problem which deserves command attention. 

c. A percent effectiveness of less than 80 or more than 120 ordinarily is an 
indication that a study should be made to determine the causes. Incomplete 
planning, poor scheduling, inadequate supplies of material, or improper tools - 
may be contributing to poor performance. Performances may be exceptionally 
high because of inadequate staffing, rush orders, or peakloads for which excep- 
tional effort is required to con^plete projects. In either case, management 
should determine the cause so that the conditions can be corrected as soon as 
possible. Last, work areas or work unites may need clarification, performance 
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data may be incorrectly reported, the time standard may need adjustment, or other 
factors may be responsible for the apparent unusual percent effectiveness* Repeated 
performance above or below the acceptable range indicates the need for a survey of 
the operations, including study of procedures, work flow, layout, and manpower 
utilization. 
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SAMPLE SIZE TABLE 
Sanrple Size Required for p values, 95!!^ Confidence Limits 



% Occurrence = Estixnated or observed frequency of category or element 
% Acceptable error = Acceptable deviation from true percentage. 



% Occurrence 
(in Decimal) 

01/. 99 
02/. 98 
03/. 97 
04/. 96 
05/. 95 
06/. 94 
07/. 93 
08/. 92 
09/. 91 
10/. 90 
11/. 89 
12/. 88 
13/. 87 
14/. 86 
15/. 85 
16/. 84 
17/. 83 
18/. 82 
19/. 81 
20/. 80 
21/. 79 
22/. 78 
23/. 77 
24/. 76 
25/ .75 
26/. 74 
27/. 73 
28/. 72 
29/. 71 
30/. 70 
31/. 69 
32/. 68 
33/. 67 
34/. 66 
35/. 65 
36/. 64 
37/. 63 
38/. 62 
39/. 61 
40/. 60 
41/ f/ 
42/. 68 
437.57 , 
44/. 56 
45/. 55 
46/. 54 
47/. 53 

49/. 51 
50 



% Acceptable Error Expressed in Decimals 



+ .01 


+ .02 


+ .03 


+ .04 


+ .05 


396 


99 


44 


25 


16 


784 


196 


87 


49 


31 


1164 


291 


129 


73 


47 


1536 


384 


171 


96 


61 


1900 


475 


211 


119 


76 


2256 


564 


251 


141 


90 


2604 


651 


289 


163 


104 


2944 


736 


327 


184 


118 


3276 • 


819 


364 


205 


131 


3600 


900 


400 


225 


144 


3916 


979 


'435 


245 


157 


^224 


1056 


469 


264 


169 


4524 


1131 


;'03 


283 


181 


4816 


1204 


335 


301 


193 


5100 


1275 


5t 


319 


204 


5375 


1344 


59/ 


336 


215 


ft 


1411 


627 


353 


226 




1476 


656 


369 


236 


6156 


1539 


684 


385 


246 


6400 


1600 


711 


400 


256 


6636 


1659 


737 


415 


265 




1716 


763 


429 


275 


7084 


1771 


787 


443 


283 


/ C ?U 


1824 


811 


456 


29? 


/ 0\J\J 


1875 


833 


469 


300 


7696 


1924 


855 


481 ' 


308 


7ftftd 

/ 00*T 


1971 


876 


493 


315 


8064 


2016 


896 


504 


323 




2059 


915 


515 


329 


8400 


2100 


933 


525 


336 


8556 


2139 


951 


535 


342 


8704 


2176 


967 


544 


348 


8844 


2211 


983 


553 


354 


8976 


2244 


997 


561 


359 


9100 


2275 


1011 


569 


364 


9216 


2304 


1024 


576 


369 


9324 


2331 


1036 


583 


373 


9424 


2356 


1047 


589 


379 


9516 


2379 


1057 


595 


381 


9600 


2400 


1067 


600 


384 


9676 


2419 


1075 


605 


387 


9744 


2436 


1083 


609 


J90 


9804 


2451 


1089 


613 


392 


9856 


2464 


1095 


616 


394 


9900 


2475 


1100 


619 


396 


9936 


2484 


1104 


621 


397 


9964 


2491 . 


1107 


623 


399 


9984 


2496 


1109 


624 


399 


9996 


2499 


nil 


625 


400 


10000 


2500 


nil 


625 


400 
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Annex E (OPTIONAL PRACTICAL EXERCISE 1) to Memorandum 46-6 



1. Situation, You are the manpov/er control officer. Camp Jones, GA. You are 
developing a standard for the processing of supply orders, using the technique of 
work sampling. The work unit is orders received. Using the information and 
formula below, complete the two requirements of this PE.- 

a. The category with the highest occurrence is estimated to be at 25 percent 
and accuracy requirements of plus or minus 4 percent. (See Sample Size Table on 
page 50. ) 

b. There are 240 hours covered by the sampling period. (2 workers, 3 weeks, 
at 40 hours per week. ) 

c. The allowance factor is 1. 12. 

d. Work units in the sampling period are 500. 

e. The work sampling summary sheet (p. 52)gives data concerning .the number 
of observations and average leveling (rating factor). 




1, Level factor. Estimated rate of operators by observers: 



Time Stamping 



.75 



Recording Orders 



.90 



Filing 



.85 



Routing 



1.00 



g. Formula: 



P {%) = Month observations (time stamping) 
total number of observations 



150 
600 



= .25 = 25 percent 



Avail. Time = 



240, given in para b above. 



Prod. Time = P (%) X Available Time or .25 X 240 = 60 



Level Factor = This is the rate or speed at which operators are working. 
This is estimated by observers. 



Leveled Prod.Time = Prod. Time X Level Factor or 60 X .75 = 45 
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WORK SAMPLING SUMMARY SHEET 



HO 



CO 



STUDY TITLE: 
DATES 



Supply Orders 



April 6 to April 24 
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155 



„.ST HEQUIBBMENT: complete toUowing .aMe. 



JH-I 



Time s 

Recordiing_orders 



P(7o) 



availT 

TIME 




Filing, 
Routing^ 



PROD. 
TIME 



level" 

FACTOR, 



LEVELtiU 
PROD. TIME. 




SECOND REQUIREMENT: 



480-min./day 



minutes X 8 hours = 480 minutes 
60 minutes ^^^^ ^^^^yv^A 

b XV-hat is the accurate number of observation. a^t^-^____^^ 

forV study 

Refer to page oO, line . 



c. Compute standard time per unit. 



Compute stanaaru ^- 

J ^iTo time X allowance factor . 
standard time/unit - tctaUeveled produc.ve t.me 

La. n...ero.unUs .reduced. ..a 

d. Wl* a proiected average ,«OTB: T.ere 

rale^ rfcror utr.: Assume a .-.ee. n,ont.. 



1,00 

11 

1^ 11 leave factor 



40 hours per week 
x4 week 
160 hours 



- workload X standard time/unit x leave factor 
Manpower requirements - workloaa^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-j- hours = ^ ^ ' 
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Axmex F- (SOLUTION TO PE 1) to Memorandum 46-6 
1. Solution to first requirement. 



CATEGORY 


P (%) 


AVAIL, 
TIME 


PROD. 
TIME 


LEVEL , 
FACTOR 


LEVELED 
PROD.TIME 


Time stamping 


25 


240 


60 ■ 


.75 


45 


Recording orders 


15 


240 


36 


.90 


32.4 


Filing 


20 


i 240 


48 


1 


40.8 


Routing 


20 • 


240 


48 


i 1.00 


48 

1 RC 0 



2. Solution to second requirement. 

a. Allowance factor is 1. 12 

Nonproductive time =20 

15 
10 
5 



1 -r min/day 
480 - min/day 



50 min/day 1 + 50 
430 

b. Observations: .469 (See table p. 50) 

c. Standard time per unit is . 3722 



166.2 X 1. 12 ^ 
500 



. 3722 



d. Manpower requirement is 2. 

840 X .3722 X 1. 11 
160 



= 2. 169 = 2 



1 + 50 



480 - 50 



1 + . 116 = 1. 12 



.15 
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Aimex G (OPTIOXAL PRACTICAL EXERCISE 2) to Memorandum 46-6 

INSTALLATION PERFOKiVLANCE STANDARD 

FIRST REQUIREMENT: Determine the performance standard for an installation 
work area using the following monthly data. The formula used to figure this is: 

Productive man-hours work units produced = performance ratio 

WORK UNITS PRODUCTIVE PERFORMANCE 

MONTH PRODUCED MAN-HOURS RATIO 

January 9,706 6,675 

February 9,152 6,632 

March 9,247 6,944 

April 7,961 6,194 

May 8, 994 , 7, 165 

June 8,158 6,586 

July 7, 924 6,582 

August 7,490 6,266 

September 7, 781 6, 730 

October 7, 377 6,408 

November 7, 869 7,014 

December 6, 873 , 6,244 

SECOND REQUIREMENT: Add the high 6 months figures of work units produced and 
ada the figures for corresponding months of productive man-hours; then figure the 
ratio for this high 6 months. 
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Annex H (SOLUTION TO PE 2) to Memorandum 46-6 

INSTALLATION PERFORMANCE STANDARD 

WORK UNITS PRODUCTIVE PERFORMANC*! 

PRODUCED MAN-HOURS RATIO ' \ 

9,706 6, 675 .688 

9,152 ^ 6, 632 .725 

9,247 , » 6,944 .751 

7,961 ' 6, 194 .778 

' 8,994 7,165 • • "^97 ^ 

8, 158 53,218 6, 586 40, 196 ' . . 807 .755 

7, 924 6, 582 .. .831 

7,490 6,266 ' .837 

7, 781 6, 730 .865 

7,377 6, 408 . .869 

7, 869 . 7, 011 ^ .891 

6,873 6,244' .908 
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Annex I (OPTI'ONAL PRACTICAL EXERCISE 3) to Memorandum 46-6 
COMPUTATION OF PERCENTAGE OF EFFECTIVENESS 



COLUMN 1 


COLUMN 2 


COLUMN 3 


COLUMN 4 


COLUMN 5 


Performance- 




Standard 


Actual 


Percentage 


Standard 


Workload 


Man-Hours 


Man-Hours 


Effectiveness 


. 125 


27, 500 


3, 437. 50 


3, 600 




1. 70 


3, 750 


6, 375./00 


7, 900 


■ 


18. 1 


250 , 


4, 52 5.00 


4, 400 




.013 , 


35, 450 


460. 85 


400 




.250 


1, 850 


462. 50 


500 




. 075 


28, 460 


2, 134. 50 


2,200 




REQUIREMENTS: 


Compute Percentage of Effectiveness. " 




Formulae Column 1 X Column 2 = Column 3 4-Column 4 = Column 5 
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Annex J (SOLUTION TO PRACTICAL EXERCISE 3) to Memorandum 46-6 



COMPUTATION OF PERCENTAGE OF EFFECTIVENESS 



COLUMN 1 
Performance 
Standard 



, . 125 
■1.70 
18. 1 
.013 
. 250 
.075 



COLUMN 2 
Workload 
27, 500 
3, 750 
250 
35; 450 
1,850 
28, 460 



COLUMN 3 
Standard 
Man -Hours 

3, 437. 50 
6, 375.00 

4, 525.00 
460.85 
462.50 

2,134.50 



COLUMN 4 COLUMN, 5 
Actual Percentage 
Man-Hours Effectiveness 



\ 



3', 600 
7,900 
4, 400 
400 
500 
^2, 200 



95. 49 
80.70 
102.84 
115.21 
92. 50 
97.02 
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MODTFICATIONS 



^/ AlA /oti of this publication has (have) been deleted in , 

adapting this material for inclusion in the "Trial Implementation of a 
M(»dcl Svstcm to Provide Military Curriculum Materials for Use in Vocational 
;iiKi Tt chnical Education. " Deleted material involves extensive use of 
mi lit. try forms, procedures, systems, etc. and was not considered appropriate 
f(ir <ise in vocational and technical education. 
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ATTEISJTION 

Please check study material you received against listing on the cover of 
this booklet, If'^a discrepancy exists, notify the Director, DNRI, U,S, 
Army Adjutant General School, Indianapolis, Ind, 46249, . 

STUDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES A'RMY ADJUTANT GENERAL SCHOOL; 
USE PUNCHED ANSWER CARDS, »^OUR SUBCOURSE EXERCISES AND EX- 
AMINATION WILL BE MACHLNE ^ADED, DO NOT BEN-D OR MUTILATE ^ 
YOUR ANSWER CARDS, , 

STUDENTS OF OTHER SCHOOLS; USE ANSWER SHEETS OR CARDS PRO- 
VIDED BY YOUJ^l'^CHOOL, 



HOW TO U SE RUNCHED ANSWE R^CARDS 

T ' 

/ ' ' , " 

(For detailed instructions* see'the instruction booklet sent to you with yotar 
punched card stylus and sponge^ ) 

1, Check your SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER. ENROLLMENT NUMBER or 
GROUP ENROLLMEOT NUMBER, and the SUBCOURSE NUMBER 

, entered on the card[»' ^ " ' , / 

• ■ " * . j _ ' 

2, Place the card on a hard surface. Using a soft lead pencil, circle the 
lesson nuniber. Then ctr'cle your ONE answer to each question. If 
you make an error, "X** it out and circle your nev,' choice, DO NOT 
ERASE, 

'3, Place the card on the sponge furnished you. Using the stylus, punch 
out the LESSON -N'UMBER yqu have circleci. Then punch out your 
circled ANSWER^fo:; eacH question, (In answering true and false ques-, 
tions, punch out "A" ior; true or "B" fbr false,) 

4, Check to make sure that you have punched ONLY ONE answer for each 
question. If you have punched more than one answer per question, you 
must make'a new card. BrMsh all the chips free from the pmiched card, 

5, Place your ADDRESS on the back of the card. Mail the card in the en- 
velope provided, \ 



REMEMBER 



TAN-colored cards are LESSON cards 
BLUE-striped cards are EXAM cards 
ORANGE- striped cards are SECOND TRY cards 
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SUBCOURSE 46 —FUNDAMENTALS OF MANAGEMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

Men, destructive force, weapons, inventiveness, energy, keenness, flerdbility-- 
these are the essence of military power. How do the responsible persons use and 
control millions of men, masses of materiel, and billions of dollars? How do they 
employ this power, energy, and keenness? These questions can be answered in 
terms of tactics, strategy, and leadership, but an all-inclusive word is ^'management/* 

The responsibility for the most efficient use of American resources is one of the 
most sobering factors in military life today. Each new scientific development, each 
satellite launched into space, emphasizes the need for skill, intelligence, and in- 
genuity in those who decide how to employ our resources. 

Tne need in our Armed Forces is not only for those who can inspire men to 
bartle Out also for those who can plan and direct supporting operations. ?/Iilitary man- 
agement is not limited to commanders ax top echelons; it must be understood and 
applied at all levels of command, and every officer and super\'isor has management 
r e sp o ns ibi liti e s , 

This subcourse is not intended to make you a management expert. It is designed 
to give you an understanding of the fundamentals of management. We hope that when 
you complete the course you will apply what you have learned and will go on to ad- 
vanced study in the field. 

' Twelve credit hours are allowed for this subcourse. It consists of six lessons 
and an examination, as follows: 

Memorandum 

Lesson 1- -Introduction to Management (1 hr) 46-1 
Lesson 2--Principles and Policies of Management (1 hr) 46-2 
Lesson 3--The Function of Planning (1 hr) 46-3 
Lesson 4- -The Function of Organizing (3 hrs) 46-4 
Lesson 5 --The Function of Directing ( 1 hr) 46-5 
Lesson 6--The Functions of Coordinating and Controlling (3 hrs) 46-6 
Examination { 2 hrs) 

Texts furnished: The memorandums included for the lesson assignments are the 
only te>ns required for the completion of this subcourse. They are based on regula- 
tions referenced in the appropriate memorandums. They reflect the current thought 
of this School and conform as closely as possible to Department of the Army doctrine 
as of August 1G71. Developm.ent and progress make such doctrine continuously 
subiect to change. 

Optional practical exercises arc included at the end of each memorandum. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to participate, utilizing the information furnished in the te>:t. 
^ Do NOT mail your solutions in for grading* 
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The instructional nnaterial furnished yoiTis essentially the same as that furnished 
to instructors and students ofnhe U.S. .Army Adjutant General School. 

Be sure th.^t you understand the requirements of each lesson assignment. Study 
the te.xt material fur each lesson and complete the exercise requiremei^ts. When you 
are satisfied that your solutions are correct, prepare your answers exactly as 
instructed. 

LESSON 1- -Introduction to Management Credit hours: 1 

/ . Questions: 20 

/ 

TEXT ASSIGNMENT: Memorandum 46-1 --Introduction to Management. 

LESSON OBJECTIVE: When you have completed this lesson, you should be able to: 

1. Explain the overall objective of management. 

2. Explain the difference between personal leadership and management 
leadership. 

3. List and give a brief explanation of the functions of management. 



REQUIREMENT: Answer the following 20 multiple -choice questions. Select the BEST 
answer for each question and punch out the appropriate item on the answer card. 

i 

1. What is the first process in xhe management cycle? 

a. 'Allocating resources. c. Determining priorities. 

b. Assigning responsibilities. d« Planning a line of action. 

2. Which of the following is considered an indispensable aid to directing? 

a. Highly skilled personnel. c. Clear communications. 

b. Adequate manpower.' d. A formal organization. 

3. What are the functions of management? 

a. Forecasting and policymaking. 

b. Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling. 

c. Initiating, sorting, filing, reporting, and correcting. 

d. Organizing and commanding. 

4. You have been appointed chairman of a planning committee and have been told to 
select the other members. Which of the following should you choose? 

a. Persons of equal grade level. 

b. Both military and civilian personnel. 

c. Persons who will be most direct y affected by the proposed operation. 

d. Persons who will not be directly affected by the proposed operation. 
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What IS the overall objective of management? 



b. 



a. 



c. 



Economical production. 
Attainment of a definite goal. 
Technological advancement. 
Conservation of money and materials. 



6. Lieutenant Beaver, personnel officer at Fort Harmony, has been assigned the job 
of starUng a training program for clerical personnel. In v/hich of the following 
actions is the function of directing BEST illustrated? 

a. He writes and distributes to instructors the program of instruction, the 
master schedule, and the weekly schedules. 

b. A few days after the start of the program he discovers that one of the in- 
structors is not follov/ing his schedule. He talks to the instructor, explains 
why the schedule must be followed, and tells him to conduct future classes 
in accordance with it. 

c. He selects instructors and administrative personnel and assigns duties to 
them. 

d. He calls in three of his subordinate supervisors, explains the project, and 
asks them to submit recommendations concerning the curriculum. 

7. Referring to question 6, which of the following actions BEST illustrates the 
function of organizing*^ 

a. He writes and distributes to instructors the program of instruction, the 
masiter schedule, and the v/eekly schedules. 

b. A few days after the-'Start of the program he discovers that one of the in- 
structors is not following his schedule. He talks to the instructor, e. lains 
why the schedule must be followed, and tells him to conduct future classes 
in accordance with it. 

c. He selects instructors and administrative personnel and assigns duties to 
them. 

d. He calls in three of his subordinate supervisors, explains the project, and 
asks them to rubmit recommendations concerning the curriculum. 

8. Which of the following terms might be defined as "a premise based on known cir- 
cumstances'* ? 

a. Principle. c. Fact. 

b. Policy. ♦ d. Assumption. 

3. Which of the following is defined as "the right of decision or command" ? 

a. Authority. c. Responsibility. 

b. Controlling. - d. Directing. 

10. Which of the following is defined as 'a process of establishing and carz-ying out 
responsibilities'* ? 

a. Responsibility. c. Directing. 

D. Managemer.t. d. Controlling. 
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You are the chief of a department which is subdivided into three sectioos. It is 
the policy of the organization to decentralize authority and responsibility. In 
which of the following cases would you be adhering to that policy? 

a. The wife of onu of the workers in Section A has complained to you that last 
week her husband didn't bring home any pay because he lost it all gamblmg 
at work. She threatened to inform the police. The organization has a strict 
policy igainst gambling, and Wolation of it is cause for disciplinary action 
or disaiissal. You investigate and find that there are varying degrees of 
violation in all departments. You call in the three supervisors and tell 
them to clean up the situation. You do not divulge the name of the employee 
whose wife called, on the basis that you want all gambling stopped. 

b. You are strolling through Section A and see a worker sitting idle at his 
machine. You reprimand him severely and immediately return to your 
office. 

c. You have a rush job wliich one man can do in about 4 hours. You go to Sec- 
tion B and find the supervisor is at lunch. You select one of the v/orkers, 
explain the rush job,and tell him to stop whatever he's been doing and start 
immediately on the nev/ work. 

d. Your secretary seems to have more work than she can handle. You !..iow, 
however, that the secretary in Section C is very efficient and always seems 
caught up on her work. One day you ask her to help out on some of your 
secretary's work, and she does it so quickly and efficiently that you continue 
giving her work to do. Her supervisor comes to you and protests that his 
secretary is overburdened as a result of the extra work and no longer has 
time to do yours. You reply that the needs of the organization come first, 
and that is why you have told his secretary that your work should have 
priority. 

As chief of a department with several firstline supervisors reporting directly 
to you, in which of the following cases would you be exercising personal leader- 
ship'^ 

a. You have had complaints that the quality of the work produced in Section A 
has decreased during the past month. You call the supervisor to your office 
and ask him to take whatever steps he considers necessary to correct the 
situation. 

b. You have observed that several persons in Section B are often late coming 
to work. You watch closely, and the next time it happens you go directly to 
the offender and reprimand him. 

c. Your boss has told you there will be an unusually heavy workload during the 
following month and that it must be accomplished without an increase in per- 
sonnel. You call a meeting with your supervisors, explain the situation, 
and ask for their suggestions and recommendations. 

d. Top management has decided that 3/our department should take over part of 
the v/ork that is being done in another department. You determine that 
Section C is best equipped to handle the work. You tell the supervisor to 
work out operational details and let you know if he runs into any difficulties. 
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13 You have been given the job of planning the organizational structure of the person- 
nel section at a newly activated installation. Which of the following should be 
your first consideration? 

a. The number of authorized personnel. 

b. The budget ceiling. 

c. The work that must be done by the section. 

d. Getting the job done within the time allotted to you. 

14. The primary purpose of organizing is to 

a. establish costs, procedures, and objectives. 

b. motivate the personnel with a desire to work efficiently. 

c. establish relationships among personnel, activities, and resources. 
' d. delineate responsibilities of individuals and units. 



15. If you, as coordLnating officer for a project, meet with opposition from a staff 
officer, you should do which of the following*^ 

a. Convince him that his help is needed. 

b. Bypass him, in the interest of expediency. 

c. Report the situation immediately to your superior. 

d* Amen.d the project so that his help will not be needed. 

16. For what purpose does the Department of the Army publish staffing guides? 

a. To guide in the selection of key personnel. 

b. To establish personnel ceilings, 
c* To establish staff procedures, 

d. To show methods of work that will increase efficiency. 

17. Which of the following most adequately describes an SOP? 

a. It tells people why an action is performed. 

b. It tells people what to do and hov/ to do it. 

c. It delineates standards of performance. 

d. It explains policies on supply and personnel* 

13. WIvlch of the foliov/ing is a characteristic of personal leadership? 

a. Authority is decentralized to the lowest level possible. 

b. It allows competent subordinates to rise rapidly in the chain of command. 

c. Authority is highly c,entralized. 

d. It can-be used more successfully in a large organization than in a small 
one. 
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19^ You have been assigned as project officer for the Armed Forces Day celebration. 
The installation v/ill be open to the general^ublic, and there will be open houses, 
exhibits and displays, a parade, special luncheon groups, and afternoon entertain- 
ments. An important part of your job is seeing that everyone concerned knows 
when and, where the various events will take place and his part in the activities. 
With which function of management is this phase of your work primarily concerned? 

a. Coordinating. c. Organizing. 

b. Planning. d. Controlling, 

2o. When the military pay voucher system was adopted, the personnel officer at one 
installation personally checked the first hundred vouchers prepared, then *'spot 
checked^' the rest of the vouchers. Each time he found an error he discussed it 
with the person who prepared the voucher. After all vouchers had been prepared, 
t:ie officer made a list of all errors detected and distributed it to the personnel in 
tr.e pay anci allowances section. Which function of management was he exercising? 

a. Planning. c. * Controlling. 

b. Coordinating. d. Directing. 

LESSON 2--Principles and Policies of Management. Credit hours: 1 

Questions : 20 

TEXT ASSIGNMENT. Memorandum 46"2--Principles and Policies of Management. 
LESSON OBJECTIVE: When you have complete^ this lesson, you should be able to: 

1. Explain the terms "principle** and ^'policy' as they pertain to Army 
management. 

2. List and explain at least five basic principles and five basic policies 
of Army management. 

3. List five characteristics of a good policy. 

4. Explain the difference between technical skills and perceptual skills. 



'iEQUIRFMENT: Answer the following 20 multiple -choice questions. Select the BEST 
answe^- for each question and punch out the appropriate item on the answer card. 

vVhich principle of management states that workloads and technical requirements 
for a job increase when the scope of operations is enlarged? 

a. Functional growth. c. M-Jiltiple hypotheses. 

b. Departmentalization. d. Opportunity costs. 



I/O 
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2. Which principle of managemenx says that a man's skill increases in proportion to 
the effort he puts inio his work? 



a. Sacrifice. c. Scientific management. 

b. Specialization. * Parsimony. 

3. W;iich principle of management states that efficiency is improved when definite 
patterns for operations and performances are established? 

. a. Specialization. c. Simultation. 

b. Standardization. d. Departmentalization. 

4. It is an Army policy that assignment of responsibility and delegation of authority 
should be made to the lowest practicable level and that responsible persons be 
clearly identu'ied. Which principle of Army management supports this policy? 

a. Responsibility. ' c. Unity of command. 

b. Essentiality. d. Human relations. 

5. Which principle of Army management requires that organizational structures 
should be designed to fit the mission of the command? 

a. Objeciive. c. Unity of comntiand. 

b. Flexibility. d. Service. 

6. What is the first principle- of Army management? 

a. There should be only one boss at each level of command. 

b. Efficiency is measured by production cost. 

c. Related activities should be grouped together. 

d. No unnecessary acti\'ities should be established. 

7. Which of the following is NOT a perceptual skill? 

a. Establishing production standards. c. Understanding of human nature. 

b. Problem-solving ability. d. Ability to adapt to changes. 

8. Which of the folio v/ing BEST describes an Army policy'? 

a. It is an order prescribing specific actions. 

b. It is a statement of an administrative objective. 

c. It is a general guide for action. 

d. It is a regulation governin<i administrative procedures. 

Which oi the following principles of management is BEST illustrated by this state- 
ment: ^'The comr^.ander should not be bothered with petty problems"? 

? Simplicity. c. Exception, 

b. Ideals. \^ d. Cooperation. 
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10. Which of the following principles of management is BEST illustrated by*this state- 
ment: '^Similar jobs should be grouped together"? 

a. Homogeneous assignment. c* Multiple hypotheses. 

b. Coordination. d. Simplicity. 

t. 

11. It has been proposed that a new recordkeeping system be installed in the per- 
sonnel section. Operations in several other sections would also be affected. 
Thorough investigation has shown that the new system would be a definite im- 
provement, but several of those directly concerned are opposed to it. Accord- 
ing to DA policy, what action should the commander take? 

a. Appoint a committee to ma^ce the final decision. 

b. Install the new system and meet the problems as they arise. 

c. Discard the idea of the new system and continue with the old. 

d. Clear up the problem areas before the new system is adopted. 

12. Which of the following is NOT a feature of a good policy? 

a. Flexibility. c. Sincerity. 

b. Idealism. d. Stability. 

IS. Sergeant Black and Sergeant White are each in charge of a section where similar 
work is being done. Sergeant Black is a particularly strong leader, aggressive 
and forceful. Sergeant White is skilled and competent, but lacks the drive and 
assertiveness of Sergeant Black. Although the work of the two sections is of 
equal importance, Sergeant Black usually manages to get the easiest assignments, 
the better qualified personnel, and the best materials to work with. What prin- 
ciple of management is being violated in this situation? 

a. Discipline. - c. Cooperation. 

b. Departmentalization. d. Human relations. 

14. Which of the following principles of management is considered an aid to determin- 
ing the relative importance of each factor of an operation? ^ 

a. Coordination. c. Probability. 

b. Simultation. d. Analysis and synthesis. 

13. Which principle of management requires that the abilities of the individual be 
matched to the requirements of the job ? 

a. Parsimony. c. Personnel. 

b. Human relations. d. Participation. 
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16. You are the chiof of a department which is subdivided into .two sections. 

It has been reported to you that one of the men in your department has several 
times com? to work intoxicated and that it is suspected he drinks during working 
hours. W.iat immediate action should you take? . 

a. Talku over with your superior and ask his advice on disciplinary measures. 

b. Call the man's wife and ask her cooperation in correcting the situation. 

c. Talk with the man's immediate supervisor and tell him to investigate the 
matter. 

d. Call the man into youi* office and get his side of the story. 

17. What is a principle ? 

a. A statement directing specific action. 

b. A statement based on past experience, with usually predictable results. 

c. A moral precept issued to establish desirable behavior patterns. 

d. A function of management. 



18. 



Lieutenant Green was stationed at an installation where frequently there were im- 
portant visitors, both military and civilian. He submitted a suggestion that, to 
create a better impression and enhance the. prestige of the installation, a 
'* Visitors' Service Section" be set up. The new section would, he proposed, be 
vitaifed to provide services normally provided by a number of other sections, 
su<.h as personnel, transportation, special services, signal, and public infor- 
mation. Also, it would provide services of a personal nature. What principle 
of Army management would have shown Lieutenant Green that his suggestion 
probably would be disapproved? 



a. Principle of essentiality.' c. 

b. Prmciple of unity or command. d. 



Principle of service. 
Principle of improvement. 



1^. Which of tl:e follov/ing principles of management is BEST illustrated by this 
statement: "Unless all premises can be verified, the conclusion cannot be a 
certainty" ? 



a. 
b. 



Exception. 
Probabilitv. 



c. Analysis and synthesis. 

d. Simultation. 



20. Lieutenant Baffle put Sergeant Beam in charge of a section where a corporal, a 
private, and three civilian tj^plsts v/ere employed. Several weeks later Lieuten- 
ant Baffle observed that the private was spending most of his time in conversation 
\Mtn one of the tvpists. Consequently, the efficiency of the section was falling 
belo'.v standard. What action should Lieutenant Baffle take? 

a. Reassign eiM^er the i)rivate or ti^e typi.st. 

b. Reprimand both the private and the typist, 
t:. Assigi; extra duties to the private. 

d. Teil Sergeant Beam "o correct the situation. 
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LESSON 3- -The Tunction of Planning Credit hours: 1 

Questions: 20 

TEXT ASSIGNMENT: Memorandum 46'-3--The Function of Planning. 

LESSON OBJECTIVE; When you have completed this lesson, you should be able to: 

1. Explain the four basic principles of the function of planning, 

2, Explain whal a "forecast" is, 

3. List and explain the five phases in developing a policy. 

4, List at least five characteristics of a good plan. 

5, List at least five probable results of poor planning, 

6. List at least five benefits to be derived from good planning. 

REQOREMENT: Answer the following 20 multiple-choice questions. Select the 
BEST answer for each question and punch out the appropriate item on the answer card. 

1. A good plan has many characteristics. Regardless of all other factors and char-.^ 
acteristics, there is one essential that must be present in every good plan. 
Which of the following is the primary characteristic of a good plan? 

a. It uses existing resources to .^he maximurr.. 

b. It is based on facts with minimum assumptions. 

c. It is capable of accomplishing the objective. 

d. It pro\'ides the necessary organization. 

2. If the functions of management could be performed separately and in chronological 
sequence, which of the .following would be a true statement? 

a. Controlling would be performed first. 

b. Planning would be performed first. 

c. Organizing would follow^ directing. 

d. Planning would follow organizing. 

3. Which of the following normally would NOT be included in the contents of a plan? 

a. Activities involved. 

b. Final goal to be reached. 

c. Areas in which difficulties are likely to occur. 

d. Performance standards. 

4. Which one of the following normally would NOT be the medium for disseminating 
an organizational plan ? 

a. Memorandum. ^* Orders. 

b. Regulation. -^""^Ns^SOP. 
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Which ot Mk' ibllowini^ is a statement of policy? 

a. The service club will conduct classes in square dancing each Monday evening 

b. Company A will pro\ide the honor guard for the parade on 30 May, . 

c. Vacations will be scheduled so that not more than 50 percent of the personnel 
wi:l;in a department will be absent at the same time. 

d. The post All-Star football team will participate in this year's interservicfe 
competition. ' 

\^'hich of the following BEST describes the relatiofiship of detail to scope in a 
forecast'^ 

a. Detail incre.a§es as scope decreases. 

b. Detail increases as scope increases. 

c. Detail decreases as scope decreases. 

d. Detail is not affected by scope. 

Wniih of the following is usually the most reliable source of information upon 
which to base a forecast? , ^ 

a. The opinions of persons who will be directly concerned with the operation. 

b. Individual experiences in operations of a similar nature. 

c. Or£[ani2ational records and reports of previous similar operations. 

d. Capabilities an^' iimitations of .organizational resources. 

Ignoring the fact that for some situations there is only oqe course of action^ and 
for others there may be dozens of possible courses of action, what normally 
should be the minimum number of possible solutions considered prior to deciding 
upon a course of action*^ 

a. Two. . c. Four. 

b. Three. ' ^- Five. 

You are the officer in char^^e oi the Personnel Actions Branch (one officer, one 
warranr. officer, three enlisted men, five civilians) of the AG Section of Headquar 
ters. For: Williams, Iowa. Which of the following probably performs your 
•orancii -planning function? 

a. You, the manager. 

b. A rJanning suoelement of your branch. 

c. Ap ad hoc committee of personnel of your branch. 

d. Your principal assistant. 

Wnich of the foUowiiig is the most logical answer to the question, "Wb.y do we 
plan" ^ 

a. Efficient opera:ions arq dependent on good planning, 
h. It is required in modern society. 

c. Plans deal with t::e mocnani-^s of operations--they tell how to get the job don 

d. It IS required bv Arm^v r^^ijuiations. 
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11. Which of the following best describes forecasting? 



a. It is the process of gathering and analyzing data that will have a direct effoct 
on a proposed operation. 

b. It is a method of deciding on a course of action to accomplish an objective. 

c. It is^he process of formulating guidelines to direct the activities of an 
organization. 

d. It is the development of performance standards that will help a manager to 
predict probable work output. • - 

12. What IS the first step in the function of planning? 

a. Apportioning the budget.' c. Allocating the personnel. 

b. Determining the objective. d. Selecting a course of action. 

13. Which of the following is characteristic of a forecast? 

a. It originates at the lowest management level. 

b. It directs a course of action to achieve ^ given objective. 

c. It :s the proce.ss of assembling and analyzing data. 

d. It provides a framework for the organizational structure. 

14. Which of the following is characteristic of a policy? 

a. It provides guidelines for planning the activities of an organization. 

b. It contains a clear definition of the objective of a specific operation. 

c. it defines the duties of individuals within an organization, 

d. It outlines the best procedures to follow m order to reach a given objective. 

15. vVhich of the follouing phases of policjTnakxng would probably be accomplished 
last? 

. a. Informing the organization as to its provisions. 

b. .Testing provisions in organizational operations. 

c. Determining the best methods of gaining the cooperation of personnel who 
will implement the policy. 

d. Interpreting and deciding on exceptions to policy. 

16. What is the corresponding term in a tactical situation for the "plp.n'' in adrranis- 
trative operations? 

a. . Commander's estimate.. c. Intelligence estimate. 

b. Operation order. ' d. Operational report. 
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Iti pri>^ lss planning, wiiii which of the following arc you cnost concerned? 

a. Answering the questions, who, what, when, ^wherer and how. 

b. Combining essential details. ■^ - . 

c. Relationships araong your personnel. 

d. The efficiency of the work fox^ce. 

18. A conference called to explain why a policy is being' issued is an example of which 
. ''phas^ of policymaking? / 

a. Formulation. c. Applicati9n. ^ ^ 

b. Education. d. Promulgation, , . 

1^. For which of the following would a manager probably appoint an ad hoc planning 
committee? ^ 

a. To conduct recurrent, or day-to-day operations. 

b. To plan all the major operations of the organization. 

c. To develop a training program for administrative per*sonnel. ^ . 

d. To conduct a continuing re\iew and evaltiation of personnel utilization. 

20. In which of the following cases woiild you have an "indirect" requirement for 
planning? 

a. You have been assigned as project officer for .the Armed Forces Day celebra 
tion. 

b. You have been told to investigate the circumstances surrounding a recent 
accident. 

c. You have been notified that you will be escort offifcer for four visitors who 
will arrive at the post next Monday. 

d. Your regular assignment is post billeting officer, and five new officers and 
their families arrive on the post on the same day. * .j 

\ 

\ 

LESSON 4 — The Function of Organizing, . ' Credit hours: 3^ 

Questions : 20 

TEXT .\3SIGNMENT: Mem.ovaadum 46-4"-The Function of Organizing. 

LESSON OBJECTIVE: When you have completed this lesson, you should be able to: 

1. Explain whax is meant by "the function of organizing. " 

2. List and explain the four basic principles of organizing. 

3. Li^t and explain the three principle steps in organizing. 

4. List five characteristics of a good organization. ' ^ 

3. Lis: and explain the basic characteristics of -three types of 

organizations. ^ 
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REQUIREMENT: Answer the following 20 multiple-choice questions. Select the BEST 
answer for each question and punch out the appropriate item on: the answer card. 



1. Waich of the following is a required characteristic of a good staff officer? 

a. The ability to give orders. and direct the activities of others-. 

b. The ability to establish and maintain good liaison. 

c. The ability to make quick decisions. 

d. The ability to take quick corrective action when problems arise in an opera- 
tional element. 

2. Which of the following is a feature of the functional type of organization? 

a. The staff acts in an adviso.ry capacity only and does not have authority over 
operational elements. 

b. Lines of authority flow in an unbroken channel from the manager through 
subordinate supervisors to the workers. 

c. The authority of each subordinate manager is supreme\in hjls area of 
responsibility. 

d. A staff section has authority to direct and control activities insofar as they 
concern his area of specialization. 

3. In applying the principle of homogeneous assignment to the process of grouping 
like responsibilities and duties within the organizational structure, which of the 
following need NOT considered? 

a. Activities must not overlap. 

b. Duties must be clear-cut and similar in nature. 

c. ^ Every duty and responsibility must be assigned to some employee. 

d. All activities must be grouped together. 

The number of direct relationships between the manager and his subordinates in- 
creases as the number of subordinates increases. Wliich of the following would' 
ue the num*:ier of direct relationships among a manager and four subordinates? 

^ a. 10. c. 8. 

b. 9. d. 7. 




erly in the scalar type of organization? 



a. Provisions for growth. o. Definition of duties, 

b; Unity of command. ^ d. Delegation of authority. 
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6. Wmch of the following are the steps followed by the manager during the process 
of organizing? 

a. Learning the objective and determining the jobs. 

b. Determining the jobs and delegating authority. 

c. Determinmg the joDs, assigning personnel to the jobs, and accomplishing the 
objective. 

d'. Determining the jobs, establisnm^ the structure, an;i c-Uocating the resour'^es. 

7. Wv-ch of the following is the step of organising that includes assigning personnel 
to a job and providing necessary equipment and space in which to work and the 
time to do the work? 

a. Aliocati^ig resources. c Establishing the structure. 

b. Determining the jobs. d> Considering the objective. 

8. Which one of the follov/ing statements BEST cJ:aracterizes the position of the staff 
in a directorate type of organization? ■ 

a. The staff cannot order, but it can recommend action, 
b The staff ca!i order other elements to accomplish a task, 
c! The staff performs actions ti^.at are an integral part of the organizational 
objective. 

d. The chiefs of staff sections are coequal with, subordinate element managers. 

9. In which one of the following situations is the manager most likely to overstiper- 
vise his subordinates ? 

a. Subordinates are located qmte distant from ^he usual location of r.e manager. 

b. Subordinates are perfoi-.ning simple work tasks. 

c* Subordinates are oerforming specialist work tasks. 

d. Subordinates are located near the usual location of tne manager. 

iO. Which one of the following terms would NOT be -ised in describing the character- 
istics of good organization ? 



a. SimDlicity. <=. Rigidlt-.-. 

b. Flexibility. Stabu:ty. 



H. Ot the three -eneral tj-pes of autnority, that ): a military manager is derived 
from which one of the foiiov/ing? 



a. 
b. 



Ir-s force of character, The position he holds. 

His force of :>jrsonality. d. His specialised knowled;>e. 
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O-'- t.-nK- .an ::rovide the true answer to whether we have effectively orgaRize^ 
oMv" offices and units. We can check and partially insure this effectiveness m ad- 
vance by v.hicii one of -hi: foUowinir actions? 

0"-ar,-zii:s our office on the -.ame lines as other like offices. 
Stud.Mns the orcanif-ational cliart of the proposed organization. 

c. Grotiping all related activities together. 

d. Establishing unity of command. 

W.ucr. one of the following statements characterizes the position of the staff in a 
line-staff type of organization? 

a. The staff can reoom nend action. 

The •^taff can order other elements to accomplish a task. 

The staff performs actions that are an integral part of the organizational 

obiective. 

y. The chiefs of staff se. tions are coequal with subordinate element managers. 

W..u;i of tne foilowin;, meti-.ods of organizing is most likely to result in a sound 
organization ? 

a. Intuition. c- Scientific. 

... Trial and error. Ad minis" -stive. 

Captain .Tones is chief of the post transportation section. One of his subordinate 
supervisors is -Mr. Brown, who is in charge of the maintenance unit of the motor 
pool." Captain Jones frequently visits the motor pool and carefully checks the 
work each man is doing. If it is not exactly as he thinks it should be, he then and 
t iere criticizes the man doing the work and sometimes takes him off that job and 
ijuts r.ini on another. What principle of management is Captain Jones violating? 



Personnel. Delegation of authority. 

Unitv of com-r.ar.d. d. Homogeneous asslgnnrient. 



In an infantry division, v.hich of the following elements \vould be considered as 
" line" ? 

a. Medical battalion. c. Transportation battalion. 

b. Tank battalion. d. Ordnance battalion. 

Vvhat is the minimum number of persons 'that may be considered an ''organization" 

a. \ manager and two workers. 

b. manager and a worker. 

c. A manager, an assistant m.anager, and three workers. 

d. A manager, a supervisor, and four workers. 
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I'i. Ill .\'kic'\ uriruiple .)i organization is the location of personnel and activities a 
r.\^\ov factor ^ 

3. Span of control. c. Unity of command. 

l>. P-irsimonv. d. Personnel. 

1^*. Wmch principle of organization is concerned with placing people in jobs for 
V. lizch they are best fitted'^ 

a. Span of control. c. Unity of command. 

b. ^Delegation of authority. d. Homogeneous assignment. 

2'-^- Which type of authority is held by the leader of an informal organization? 

I. That which he gams through the force of his own character and personality. 
' - Thai which he holds because of his work assignm.ent. 

That which he gams by becoming an expert in a particular field of 

specialization, ^ 
'J. That whicn he has attained through a position of seniority. 



LES.SON 5- The Function of Directing Credit hours: 1 

Questions: 20 

TEXT ASSIGNMENT: Memorandum 46-5--The Function of Directing, 

LE>SOX OBJECTIVE: When vo'i n^ve comoleted this lesson, you should be able to: 

1 Explain .vhnt is mer^iv. oy "the i.iuction of directing." 

2. List five fncrors to be considered in deterrtiining the degree of 
direcnp.2 required for an operation. 

> 3. List and explain the advantages and disadvantages of the two 
r^enerai types of communication. ^ " . 

4. E:<o:ain what is meant by "three-v/ay" communications. 

5. List at least five characteristics of a 0cod director. 

^. List at least four c haracteristics of a good directive, - 

REoUlRKMEXT- An.^v.t-r t'^e roll^^wincr 20 mr.ltiple -choice nup<=tion.-. Select the BEST 
-.n"v.'^r for oacn ^:t:e^tion and punch out the appropriate item on the answer card. 

1. 7y: v.nat mea::o, according to tradition, is action initiated in a military situation? 



An SOP. " Transcription. 

Vorcal .-..rP.ir.unica-.on. d. An order. . 
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In w-,ich of the following cases would a manager be LEAST 'v lo use a written 
form of commiinicaiion? 

3, When a complicated table of figures is involved. 

b. Wnen it is important that the prescribed order of operations be followed. 

c. When a pri*vious order needs immediate clarification. 

d. When there will be a time lag in carrying out the order. 

Which of tne following statements is MOST applicable to the principle of com- 
munication ? 

a. Communication takes place among men, machines, and organizations. 

b. ConiTiunication is concerned only with the transmission of information, 
o. For communication to occur, 'there must be a minimum of two people in- 
volved. 

d. Successful group effort can be achieved v/ithout communication. 

Which of the following ib an advantage of using the written form of directives? 

a. Written directives require little time and effort to prepare. 

b. When a directive is written, the recipient is able to stud}- its contents, 

c. ^ Written directives furnish the recipients a great deal of latitude, regarding 

the course of action to be taken. % 

d. The use of written directives results in a*considerabie savings in tim^ and 
materials. 

W:-.ich of the following actions on the part of the manager v/ould NOT be consid- 
ered a gateway lo good comm.unications ? 

a. Establishment of a policy v/hich would permit subordinates to interrupt the 
manager as they saw fit. ^ 

b. Establishment of a remarks section in organizationai reports. 
< . Adoption of frequent use of the conference. 

d. Establishment of a suggestion box. 

Which of the following statements BEST describes the function of directing? 

a. It is the issuance of orders and close supervision over the workers to see 
that the orders are carried out. ■ 

b. It is the channeling of individual .effort into a pattern prescribed oy the man- 
ager 50 that the objectives may be achieved. 

0, It is the process of getting people to perform "heir jobs well, v.illingly, and 
ouicklv. ' , ' 

d. It is a series of fnanipulations exercised by the mai^.ager following the com- 
mufnication of the requirement. 





7. Vou are director n a depariment a inch has several subdivisions. You are 

are that you are responsible for all actions of your subordinate supervisors 
and are ceterrr med :o n^ake a good showing for your department. What is the 
best v,uy for ycu to do if* 

a. Require tuat each supervisor consult you on any matter requiring other than 

routine action. - »o ^ 

b. Allow your subordinate supervisors to attend to all details and procedures 

exceot the unusual. 

c. Require that a report of daily activities, actions, and procedures be sub- 
mitted to vou. 

d. Allow your subordinate supervi:.ors full authority to cope with all situations 
\vV*ich mav arise in their areas of control. 



Your superior has asked you for a report on certain activities within your depart- 
.-r:er.t. You teil Sergeant Sharpr'your most reliable man, to get the statistics and 
uiorniaUon you need and to have them ready for you the following morning al- 
though vou realize it may mean he will have to work overtime. You have other 
pressing matters to attend to, so you make your instructions as brief as possible. 
' What is^he fiest way to .make sure they will be carried out accurately? ' , 

a. Teil him :/ou are sure he knows what is expected of him and that you rely on 
him to do ii. 

b Ask Sergeant Snarp to Vepeat, in his own words, what he is supposed .o do. 
c'. Tell hirnthat if he iias to work overtime you will give him time off to make 

up for it. ' ^ 

d. Check 01 frequent intervals to make sure he is doing as instructed. 

0. A directive, either oral or v/riiten, must be clear, explicit, and concise. What 
IS a fourth requirem.ent ? 

a. It must be sufficiently detailed to provide for all contingencies. 

b. It must be In technical language. 

r. It i-p.ust be worded so that the authority of the superior to issue such an order 
:s never in doubt. 

d. Those to whom it is directed must be able to carry out the instructiqns. 

10, Wliicli of the following illustrates lateral communication? 

a. Communication from a company com.mander to the com.mander of another 
comnany, 

b. Comm/unication from the executive officer to the battalion commander. 

c. Com.munication from the company commander to the first sergeant. 

a. Communication from the company commander to one of his platoon leaders. 

11. I'n'ier 'vhich of the following circum.^.tances would the manager be MOST likely 
* to u^-e an oral directive ? 

W'Aen tr.e action to be performed is somewhat complex. 
'^'u. V^'^'.en a condition Qt emergency exists. 

W::cn '::e m.^tr^:cnons must be memorized. 
'\\ "Alien tnore is a tim.e lag betv/een the issuance oi the directive and its 
» accomplishment. 
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Vour superior has just talked with you about a rush job and has given you precise 
instructions for getting it done. You have listened carefully, and taken notes. 
Later, in your office you realize that your boss has made several mistakes in 
telling you when certain of the actions should be taken. He will not be available 
for consultation until the following morning. Wliat should you do? 

a. Follow his instructions exactly as he gave them to you, knowing that he 
, be responsible for any errors in judgment. 

b. Rearrange the sequence of actions and start on the job immediately. 

c. * Ask'^your boss's immediate superior if you should make a change in 

procedures. 

d. Defer action until. the following morning, when you can consult with your boss. 

In n jnverbal communications, which of the following creates the greatest hazard 
lor the supervisor? 

a. His tendency to rely on them to reinforce verbal communications. 

b. Using them with superiors, but not with subordinates. 

c. His unawareness of the impression he is giving. 

d. Using themiwith subordinates, but not with superiors. 

What are the two general types of nonverbal communications? 

a. Voluntary and involuntary. c. Sound and action. 

b. Behavior and mannerisms. d. Favorable and unfavorable. 

What is meant by the thr^e-way principle of communication? 

a. Oral, written, and demonstrated, c. Voluntary, involuntary, and received. 

b. Up, down, and across. d. Accepted, rejected, and ignored. 

You have observed that there is a tendency among your personnel tc display re- 
sentment and antagonism toward any of your orders or directions. They carry 
them out, but they slow up production. What is the best way to correct the 
situation? 

a. Call a meeting, and ask your superior to talk to the personnel. 

b. Write your directives in more positive and forceful words, making sure they 
cannot be misunderstood. . ' 

c. Install a system of Incentive awards to make the personnel want to work faster. 

d. Whenever you issue a directive, explain why it is necessary. 

Which of the foUov/ing activities would require the greatest amount of directing 
on the part of the manager? 

a. ^ A typing pool which services the administrative elements of the organization. 

b. A transportation section which conducts a post-wide drivers' training and 
vehicle maintenance program. 

c. A signal maintenance section of which the majority of personnel are skilled 
tecnnicians. 

d. A unit personnel section which maintains morning reports and service 
records. 
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l^i. Uiii^ h ->f th«" Iollr>^Mn^^ :orms pf c-ommunication vvould be MOST l:elpful to a new 
employee m learning procedures to follow in performance of his duties? 



a. Verbal ir.s'ruciions. 

b. Organi::ational policies. 



c. Organisational memorandums. 

d. An SOP. 



Which )f the following BEST describes communication? 
a. 



A piece of writing, such as a letter or a note, which is meant to convey a 
specific thought or idea. 

b. A process whereby management determines how information should be 
passed down the chain of command to the workers. 

c. A process of transmitting mformation through the use of electronic or auto- 
matic relav svstems. 

G. The transmittal of information from one person to one or more other per- 
sons so that mutual understanding is achieved. - 

20. Which of the following is the MOST essential characteristic of a successful . 
dm^ctor? 

a. Ability to motivate others to perform duties according to previously made 
plans. 

b Technical knowledge of the particular operation over which he has cnarge. 
c! Physical stamina that will enable him to withstand long hours and arduous 
working conditions. 

d. Tact; poise, and personal appearance that create a good impression on otners. 



LESSON 6- The Functions of Coordunating and Controlling 



Credit hours : 3 
Questions : 21 



rEXT/ASSIGXMENT: Memorandum 46-6--The Functions of Coordinating and 
C rolling. 

LES50X OBJECTIVE: When you have completed this lesson, you should be able to; 

1. Explain what is meant by "the function of coordinating." 

2. Explain what is meant by "the function of controlling." 

3. List and explain at least five methods of coo4:dinating. 

4. List five factors to be considered in determining the type and 
imoiuu of conirol required for .an operation. 

3. List and explain five methods of Initiating corrective action 
when per;ormar,< is belov; s^'anciard. 

6. E\plain the prinoinio^" and mr^thods of work simplification. 

7. Explain ti^.o purp^^^o nnd motl^o^L- of work mieasurement. 
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REQUIREMENT: Answer the following 2 1 multiple-choice questions. Select the BEST' 
answer lor each question and punch out the approoriate item on the .answer card. 

1. Which is the lowest level at which coordination should take place? 

^ / 

ti. The iirstixni- supervisor. c. The section chief. ^ ' ^ 

b. The individual worker. d. The departmental manager. 

Which of the following is NOT considered a method of coordinating? 1g 

a. Use of the liaison officer. 

b. Adjustment of physical and external conditions. 

c. Employment of committees. 

d. The structure of the organization itself. . 

^' Wiiich of the following BEST defines the function of coordinating? 

a. Plaiming operations in an orderly anrf operationally sound sequence. 
" I Arranging matters so that individuals act in such a manner as to achieve an 
overall objective. 

c. Seeing that persons working in the same operational element are in agreemant. 

d. Organizing details of an operation so that they fall into logical sequence. 

As a section chief, you have been given an additional operation that mast be per- 
formed by your personnel. When should coordination enter into your considerations ? 

a. After you have completed your plans and are organizing your method of procedure. 

b. When you are planning how tlie operation should be performed. 

c . When you are ready to put your plans into operation and start to prepare directives. 
After directives have been prepared and disseminated to the operational agencies. 

What is the most commonly used method of attaining coordination among operating 
personnel? 

a. Conferences. c. LQtVers and memoraffdums. 

• b. Telephonic com -iiunications. d. Orders and directives. 

6. W^iat is the most difficult problem faced by a -coordinating officer? 

a. The amount of time it takes to contact and talk with the persons concerned. 

b. The large number of details involved in any one operation. 

Ri:;idity of regulations and orders which prescribe and direct the operation. 

d. Differehces in personality arid viewpoints among ihdiWduals concerned. 

T. 'A'hat is the minimum number of persons that would be considered as constituting 
a conference 

c. Three. 

d. Two. 



a. Five. 

b. . Four. 
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:\ Wakn '>: :he foUov/in:: is NOT one of the steps \\hLch normally would be utilized 
in the «;orre*:iive-action phase oi conirollina'^ 

a. Ir.\proveinent of motivation. 

Establishment of standa;-<is. 

Administration oi puni.-^iu1lent♦ 
u. Assurance that subordinates are properly directed, 

*. Yoa i:a-.e been appointed project officer for the blood bank drive. One of the most 
in^.l^ortant elemonis of the job is that of coordination- -lo make sure that times, 
;yia^ es., and people synchronize without coiifusion. When may you consider that 
coordination h^as been achieved? 

a, Wnen you nave planned and scheduled times and places, numbers of donors, 

and numbers of medical personnel required, 
c: W :en actual activides are underway and things are going harmoniously and 

according to schedule. 

When you have received saiis-factory reports from youi^ personnel that they 
are acting on your insiruotions, 

- d, W>.en. you have ^^iven instrui-tions to your personnel and told them how their 

part of the job fits into the overall project, 

iO. \V" i h of the following BEST exr^lains ^iie f-incnon of cnnn-oiiing 

a. Making sure tha^av-tions proceed av^^ording to plans, procedures, and policies, 

b. Maintaining clo.^f* supervision of all suDordinate personnel, 
€niorcin:^ reuuiations and prescribing disciplinary measures, 

d. Planning opera:ions ar^d issuing directives to subordinates, 

r. . As : uef of a suppl;. section, you have received a number of complainis from 
units tnat vour section services. What would be the best method of determming. 

- vrr.e^her :he complainis are justified? 

a. Examination of records and reports* 

i). Personal observation and inspections, 

i . Personal inter\ic'ws with, personnel, 

a. Corj:'erences wiiuohaofs of co;nplaining units, 

12. Yu'i r.ave been appointed chief of a newly organized ryping pool. What should be 
\our first sien in estai wishing methods of adequate control? 

a, B !iiding r.igl; morale among the personnel. 

i), D:'.-xd:n2 responsibilities according to atnliiies and joi) requirements, 

Dciermi:::n:4 and estal)iish.ir.g standards of performance, 
d -v-isir.a forms and cstai^lishina reporting procedures. 
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13. Ii yuu determine that production standards are not being met by \ our personnel, 
what step should you take first? 

a. Find out why production is lagging. 

b. Establish more realistic standards. 

c. Initiate a request for more personnel. 

d. Devise means of spurring your personnel to increased effort. 
H. What is **t'rend" data? 

a. That which sHows the present position of an -operation or activity. 

b. Any data pertaining to one specific part of an operation. ^. ^ 

c. That which shows a change or changes occurring between two periods of tLrtie. 

d. Information which shows a comparison between like operations. 

15. When should a manager exercise the coordinating function? 

a. On a weekly or biweekly basis, depending on the size of the operation, 

b. As part of the daily operations, - 

c. When it is apparent that the organizational elements aren'x working together. 

d. When his subordinates submit a report toiiim indicating that they have com- 
pleted an action. 

16. Which of the following BEST describes a liaison, officer ? 

a. An officer from a foreign nation on duty with a unit of the armed forces of 
that nation. 

b. An officer of field grade or above assigned to a field army headquarters, 

c. An officer from one organization on detached duty with another organization 
in order to provide coordination between the two organizations. 

d. An officer detailed from one organization to another .when the second organi- 
zation is not functioning satisfactorily. 

17. The flow' process chart is used to note the - 

a. rate of production. 

b. actions of individuals or to follow the movement of-^j^terials. - 

c. productivity of a section. • 

d. determine the availability of personnel, material and equipment, 

18. The v.'ork distribution chart is prepared in the following basic steps 

a. preparing rosters of employees and listing their jobs. 

b. determining organizational elements and charting their progress. 

c. determining staffing requirements and alloting requisitions. 

d. compiling task lists, compiling activity )ists, and recording data from task 
lists and activity lists. 



a. (J 
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A n.. Hur^mont techmque has validUy if it 

, tne.^ure. v.h.t ,t .ttem.t^ to measure. 
.V H tru. in all -na'.:.tical aspects. 

c c.Mi b<? readily checkec. 

i..ccuratein-.f'f'n".nulatiun^ 

,, -p ;..U.MUt.v o. . :.ea.u,oment teC^i^ue is determined by 
, accur.icv of the computations. 

: positive correlation -<;,'J„7j,V"t:LL the same results, 
i; rnS -""co— o.rr...., ..e .irrerent., 

observations. 

r M,. o^edetermined time technique are that it 
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RECA'IKUMEXT: Ans'.ver the following 23 multiple -choice questions. Select the BEST 
anH\.Vr for each question and punch out the appropriate item on the answer card, 

1. vV:.i'.:; of the following is a\probable result of the practice of bypassing in a chain 
of cofv.mand ? 

a. Subordinates are encouraged to produce more. 

b. Efficiency is stimulated. , ' • . 
^ o- Production- is increased, 

d. . Tiiere is a breakdown in operational control, 

2. Wiiai are the two broad categories into whiri; communications may be grouped? 

a. General and specific. c. Routine and special, 

b. Simple and detailed. d, ^ Oral ajjj^ written, 

' . V, ..en a manager makes siii^ordinates responsible to him' for accomplishing a task, 
v.-i;:c'>, of the following statements is true?^ . i 

^ a! liv stili « i.arged .vith fuJ responsibilily for accomplishment of the task. 
He is overdeiegating authority*, 
lie is underj^.eleglting authority, 
d. lin^i^ stili required to supervise every action or decision, ^ ^ 

4. "V/'u^:; t : the f<^ilov.'in^ a prerequisite for hold'ira a 4*>orsoi? responsible for the 

?v^rf "^rm-fnce a ta.^^k'^ 
r 

J. T':e person !ias proved inut he can performjhe task effectively. 

h. ii-c 'nc> - ht\en iele-i^r.^ :-i ti'^c uithority necessary to accomplish the task. 

c. T::e ta>k lui^ br»(^n a^si^ned to th^^ I'vern^on on v.-ritten orders. 

If? * been ,.^"-ianed a manxico^nal position in the or^^anization, * 
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Wlnlt^ preparing the naonthly report for the unit of which you are supervisor, vou 
note that production fi^rures liave fallen *:/elow the established standards. In the 
process of deternunina the reason and taking steps to correct the deficiency, ' 
With which funcUon of nianu^ennent are vv>u primarily conc»^riio i? 

a. Planri\n?. c/ Controlling.. 

b. .D\rccting. d. Coordinating. 

Uliich^f t'lo following is NOT an advantage of the use of the conference for the 
purpose of securing coordination? 

a. It pro\^des a common meeting ground for superiors and subordinates. 

b. It^.permits open discussion of points that may require adjustment. 

c. It saves time, since directives do not have to be prepared. 

d. Its informal nature contributes to the resolving of differences. * 

Lieutenant o'ones is in cl:arge of an office in v/hich Mi.sa Bee, Miss Gee, and MJss 
Dee are workers. According to the theory of V. A. Graicunas, there are several 
:\pes of worFdng relationsnips among these people. Which of the followinc terms 
is used to express the relationship between Aliss Cee and Miss Dee? 

I 

a. Cross relationship. ' c. Direct group relationship. 

b. Direot sii^gie relationship. > d. Indirect single relationship. 

The gathez'ing of facts and assumptions affecting a proposed task and t\\e study of 
those facts and assumptions are specificalh* included in v;hich of the foilcvLng 
processes ? \^ 

a. Forecasting. o. Coordinatii:g. " 

b. Controlling. d. Policymaking. 

Which of the following statements BEST describes the function of controUin::*^ 

a. It is the accomplishment of the mission through the correction of mistakes 

in the execution p'nase of the operation, 
o. It is, the process of seeing that everything is done according to establisned 

plans, procedures, and policies. 

c. It is the function v/hich insui^es that each of the other management functions 
is working effectively toward the accomplishment of tiie mission, 

. d. It is the act of comparing actual performance with established standards. 

Which of the following would result if there were full application of tne piinK,ipk' 
of luiitv of conunand in an organization? * 

a. Tnert: -.voald ;.e no suoordinat^ or intermediate inanatjer betv/een th.e v.o. Kcr 
ar.d Ui*: commander Ox the organization. ^ j 

iZa . indiMCiuai woj1«1 kw^w lo v/hoin iiC reports and |vhom \v divf ts. 

. . Ti;ei"e .vo'ik; ^amc? numoer of suuordinales diifectx^d ^a- va.-. st:nLr\ i.so:-. 

a." ri;ore v.-o ad be direct li:;es of conimuni ation i etwoon a v. orkrr and t.*c 
varioui? : i\'i::ers. 



11. W':ich one of the following should have the LEAST influence on the extent of the 
span of control in an organization ? 

a. The cost of the activity, 

Tiie lime it takes to do the work* 
c. The distance between super\isor and subordinates. 

The nature of the work, 

12. Hov; are personnel requirements affected when the span of control is reduced in 
an organization? 

a. More supervisors are needed, ^ 

b. Fewer supervisors are needed. 

c. Fewer workers are needed. 

d. Personnel requirements are not affected, 

13. What is management by exception? 

a. All decisions, without exception, are made by the manager. 

b. In exceptional cases the manager delegates complete responsibility to one of 
his subordinates, 

c. In the manager's absence, he is represented bv his chief assistant. 

d. Routine matters are not called to the attention of the manager. 

14. 'Anich of the following statements BEST describes the function of coordmatmg? 

a. I: is the consultation of the manager witn nis subordinates to sec^ore their 
cooperation toward a'-complishment of the mission, 

b. It is a condition wherein indi\iduals are v;orkin2 together in harnionv, 

c. It is a series of positive actions taken by the manager to insure that all ele- 
ments of the organization are mo\ing "on course** toward the objective, 

d. It is the integrating of all efforts and details necessar;- to attain an objective 
or accomplish a m.lssion, 

15. Hov/ is the value of an adm.inistrative activity determined? 

a. By an analysis of production costs, 

b. By the numoer of individuals for v/hom it performs services, 

c. By the complerdt;" of its operations, 

d. By the services it performs for the using agencies, 

16. The inclination cf individuals to work together informally is called 

a, group association c, delegation of authority, 

b. di\ision of work, d, unity of command. 
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17. The purpose of a policy is to 



a. direct operational procedures. 

b. limit manpower requirements. 



c. establish organizational objectives. 

d. provide organizational guidelines. 



1:8. W'lich principle of management is violated when a worker is required to report 
to two different superiors? 



19. A common complaint of managers is that subordinates fail to use initiative. Ex 
elusive of personal deficiencies/ subordinates may not use initiative simply be- 
cause the manager usually overrides their decisions. If such is the case, how 
does the principle of delegation of authority apply? 

a. The manager has overdelegated authority. 

b. The manager has underdelegated authority. 

c. The manager has properly delegated authority. 

d; Dalegation of authority has no bearing on a subordinate's lack of Lnitiative. 

20. Assuming that you are the officer in charge of each of the following activities at 
your installation, in which would you find coordination least difficult? 

a. Armed Forces Day celebration. 

b. Nth Army bowling tournament finals. 

c. The annual United Fund drive. 

d. "Setting up a training program for post super\lspry personnel. 

21. The flov/ process chart is used to note the 

a. rate of production. 

b. actions of individuals or to lollov; the movement of materials. 

c. productivity of a section. 

d. determine the availability of personnel, m.aterlal and equipment. 

22. The work distribution chart is prepared in the following basic steps 

a. preparing rosters of employees and listing their jobs. 

b. determinmg organizational elements and charting their progress. 

c. determining staffing requirements and alloting requisitions. 

d. compiling task lists, compiling activity lists, and recordmg data from 
task lists and activity lists. 

23. A measurement technique has validity if it 

a. mea.^ures what it attempts to measure. 

b. i.- true in all statistical aspects, 
o. can be readily checked. 

d. IS accurate m its formulations. 



a. Span of control. 

b. Delegation of authority. 



c, Unity of command. 

d. Allocation of resources. 
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The reli"^-'ility ni a measurement technique is determined by 



a. t::e accuracy of the comrnitations* 

b. the po.-itive correlation of one item to the other items. 

c. rete^^mii under .-imilar conditions and obtaining the same 
results. 

:;. ohanemg the conditions o.f '.he test and correlating the differential 
observationi;. 

Ym are the chief of a departmeiU v/hich is subdivided into three sections. It is 
tne policy of the organization to decentralize authority and responsibility. In 
which of the following cases would you be adhering to that policy? 

a. The wife of one of the workers in Section A has complained to you that last, 
week her husband didn't bring home any pay beca.use he lost it all gambling 
ac work. -She threatened to inform the police. The organization has a strict 
pj.icy aga.nst gambling, and violatipaof it is cause for disciplinary action 
or dismissal. You investigate and find that there are varying degrees of 
violation in all departments. You call in the three supervisors and tell 
them to clean up the situation. You do not divulge the name of the employee 
whose wife called, on the basis that you want all gambling stopped. 

b. You are strolling through Section A and see a worker sitting idle at his 
machine. You reprim.and him severely and immediately return to your 
office. 

c. You ifave a rush job which one man can do in about 4 hours. You go to sec- 
tion B and find the supervisor is at iunch. You select one of the workers, 
explain the rush job, "and tell him to stop whatever he's been doing and start 
immediately on the nev; work. ^ 

d. Your secretarv seems to have more work that she can handle. You know, 
hov.-ever, that "the secretary in Section C is very effecient and always seems 
caught up on her work. One day you ask her to help out 6n some of your ^ 
secretary's work, and she does it so . licl-dy and efficientlyPthat you continue 
mvmg her work to do. Her supervisor com.es to you and protests that his 
secretary is overburdened as a result of the extra work and no longer har 
tim-r to do vours. You reply that the needs of i:he organization come first 
and that is whv you have told his secretary that your work should have 
priority. 
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